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Public Works 


Program Nears 


Billion Dollars System Is Declared to Be Nuisance to Rail- 


roads, Farmers and Even City Workers 


Next Week’s Figures Expect- 
ed to Bring Total of Con-| 
tracts Since Dec. 1 Be-| 


yond That Amount | 


Movement to Plant | 
Gardens Is Reported 


President’s Emergency Commit- 
tee for Employment Advised 
Of Improved Business Con- 
ditions in New England 





Having received telegrams from vari- 
ous parts of the Nation indicating better 
employment conditions, Col. Arthur} 
Woods, chairman of the _ President's | 
Emergency Committee for Employment, 
announced orally March 30 that next 
week's totals will bring yan“ ag - 
tracts reported to the Committee si 
Dec. 1 cayend the $1,000,000,000 mark. 
These contracts are for public and semi- 
public works. 

80 Per Cent for Labor 


What proportion of the country’s total 
construction these projects represent can- 
not readily be determined, Col. Woods | 


pointed out, but it is estimated that 80) 


per cent of the money for them will go 
for labor. The 80 per cent, he explained, 
includes labor necessary to furnish ma- 
terials, as well as labor required to supply 
the goods purchased by the men directly 
employed on the developments. 

(The projects, reported, 264 in number 
and of an estimated cost of $40,580,000, 
are listed in detail on page 7.) 

The Committee chairman said he could 
not give an adequate estimate as to the 
improvement in employment since Janu- 
ary, when a sample census of 19 cities 
indicated that the country’s unemployed 
numbered about 6,050,000. That figure, 
he added, probably represented the worst 
month and it was based on returns from 
the worst cities. 

Movement te Farms Noted 


A distinct movement has been noticed | 


by the Committee for people in various 
parts of the Nation to plant family food 
gardens as a means of improving their 
conditions, the Chairman stated. The 
Committee has also observed a consider- 
able movement from the city to farms, 
particularly of young people who hope to 
get work on farms or farms on which to 
work. 

Jilliam Phillips, one of the Commit- 


* he's regional advisors, has found business 


picking up in several New England States 
and in New Jersey, according to a tele- 
gram made public by Col. Woods, while 
@ number of encouraging factors are re- 


ported in the southern States by Thad} 


Holt. 
Fred Croxton reports for the north cen- 
tral States that conditions are somewhat 


better than they were a month or two) 


months ago, but it is doubtful if they are 
better than in December. 
Telegrams from Directors 

The telegrams from the regional direc- 
tors follow in full text: 

Telegram from Thad Holt in Birming- 
ham, Ala.: 

“In Mississippi, State Employment Com- 
mittee will meet next week to formulate 


future program. Red Cross, drought loans, | 


and local committee activities have been 
used to relieve conditions. ; 
general sentiment in industrial operations 


seems to be more optimistic, with decided | 


improvement in some lines. Carbon Hill 
Kiwanis Club sponsoring community plow- 
ing in county to make dependent families 
self-supporting with gardens. In Atlanta, 


local committee sponsoring employment | 


aid and city beautification program by 
encouraging and planting of gardens in 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 


LOUISIANA OPPOSES 
COTTONSEED OIL TAX 








Joins Opposition to Levies in 
Midwestern States 


Montcomery, ALA., March 30 

The protest of Seth P. Storrs, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, against the levy of 
a tax on cottonseed shortening in two or 
three middle-western States, has brought 


responses from the Louisiana, Wisconsin, | 


and South Dakota Commissioners of Ag- 
riculture. 


Mr. Storrs during the past week ad- | 
dressed a letter to Commissioners of Ag- 


riculture in the southern States, urging 
them to protest against the levy of a 
“prohibitory tax on cottonseed shorten- 


ing” by the States of South Dakota, Iowa, | 


and Wisconsin. He also addressed letters 
to the Governors of the middle-western 


States urging them to use their influence | 
| Fire loss claims against a railroad in, 


against the passage of such bills. 

Harry D. Wilson, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture of Louisiana, replied: “I shall at 
once take up the matter of discriminat- 
ing against our cottonseed oil with the 
Commissioners of the States that are now 
trying to pass legislation against our cot- 
tonseed oil.” 

L. G. Troth, Secretary of Agriculture of 
South Dakota, replied that the law in that 
State was aimed at butter substitutes. 
“The law placing tax on cottonseed oil, 
which was aimed at butter substitutes, 
was passed by the South Dakota Legisla- 
ture before my appointment,” he said. 
“Will very much regretgjt if this inter- 
feres with our cooperation for furthering 
mutual agricultural and livesgock inter- 
ests.” 

William F. Renk, Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture of Wisconsin, advised that no 
legislation relative to cottonseed shorten- 
ing was pending in that State. “Possibly 
your telegram refers to legislation in Iowa 
and South Dakota,” he said. “The Wis- 
consin hog population is not very large; 


only 10 per cent of the Wisconsin farm in- | 


come is obtained from hogs and hog prod- 
ucts, and lard is not a burden within the 
State. I wish to 
that Wisconsin is a large consumer of 
your cotton by-products in the shape of 
cottonseed meal and cake, of which fact, 
no doubht, you are aware. Iowa with its 
43 per cent of the farmer’s income from 
hogs and products would probably be more 
vitally interested in this matter.” 


YEARLY 


In Alabama,, 


inform you, however, | 


. 
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‘Daylight Saving’ Trade Practice | Price Level of Farm Products 
Forecast by Federal Scientist! Ryles Reviewed Advancing After Long Decline 





become effective for the Summer in 
some sections of the country, are a 
“nuisance” and eventually will be dis- 
carded, Dr. C. F. Marvin, Chief of the 
Weather Bureau, stated orally March 30. 


Although the number of cities using 
the seasonal daylight saving schedules has 
increased slightly in recent years, Dr. 
Marvin said, the plan inconveniences 
more people than it benefits. It upsets 
the chronology of scientific studies, he 


| declared. 


More Benefits in Europe 


Dr. Marvin said that such benefits as 
it may have in this country are much less 
than those from its use in Europe, where 
the system started. The period of day- 
light in Europe in Summer is much 


F leet Reorganized . 


Into Four Groupings 
To Reduce Expenses 


Air Force Policy, Designed 
To Increase Mobility of 
Aircraft Strength, Be- 
comes Effective With Plan 


Reorganization of the United States 
Fleet ordered several months ago by Ad- 
miral William V. Pratt, the Chief of Naval 
| Operations, as the result of plans to re- 
duce current naval expenses, an estimated 
| $7,750,000 during the next fiscal year, be- 
comes effective April 1, it 
| orally March 30:at the Department of the 
Navy. 
| New designations, changes of flagships, 
j}and new groupings result from the Fleet 
| reorganization, it was explained, but with- 
|drawal of ships does not occur. The in- 
| stitution of a new operating plan last Fall, 
|which involved the actual reduction of 
; tonnage, preceded the reorganization, it 
was pointed out, and made such action 
| desirable. 
| Transfer of Carrier 
| Involving the transfer of the aircraft 
| carrier “Langley,” converted collier of 10,- 
286 tons, from the Battle Fleet to the 
Scouting Force, the reorganization affects 


'was explained. 


Squadron operating in Caribbean and 
South American waters, the Naval Trans- 
portation Service, special duty ships, and 
Naval District craft will continue under 


the Department of the Navy follows: 

The new plan of organization desig- 
nated four “Forces” of the United States 
Fleet, the Battle Force, the Scouting 
Force, the Submarine Force and the Base 
Force; provides for offices of second and 
third in command; eliminates the former 
subdivision designated. “Control Force,” 





AYLIGHT saving schedules, soon to} longer than in the United States, he ex- 





plained. 
In the United States, he said, the re- 


| peated changes in clock time create dif- 


ficulties in maintaining railroad schedules, 
hamper farmers in their marketing ac- 
tivities, and, even discomfort the city em- 


|ploye, who is supposed to benefit most 


was stated | 


from the plan. | 
In war time when daylight saving was) 
imposed on the Nation as a war measure, 
the chronological work of the Weather Bu- 
reau was interfered with seriously, Dr. 
Marvin said. Certain observations which | 
had been made at 9 o'clock had to be 
changed to 8, and in order to keep com-| 
parable records of conditions over a long | 
series of years, additional observations had | 
to be made at 9, and the timing of many 
activities of the Bureau had to be changed. | 
| 


Zone Shift Suggested 


_A means to obtain some of the benefits 
of daylight saving without its attendant 
difficulties would be to shift the time zones 
by one-half hour in the case of the more} 
westerly regions of: the zones, he sug- 
gested. This would eliminate the present 
“lag” of one-half hour behind sun time 
in those regions, he said. 

Daylight saving has always been a diffi- 
culty to farmers, J. B. Kincer, Chief of the 
Division of Agricultural Meteorology of the 
Bureau, stated orally. 

Daylight saving time was observed in a 
few more cities last year than in previous 
years, according to information made 
available March 30 by the special inquiry 
section, Department of Commerce. 

Results of a survey made by the Mer- 
chants Association of New York, which 
is active in the advocacy of daylight sav-| 
ing, show that during 1930 “Summer 
time” was confined iargely to New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic States, accord- 
ing to the section, which furnished the 
following additional information: 

Schedule in New York State 

Approximately 190 cities and towns in! 
New York State, including New York City, | 
Buffalo, Rochester, Albany, and Troy, ob- 
served daylight time during 1930. 

In New Jersey there were 118 cities and 
towns so listed, including Newark, Tren- 
ton, Jersey City, Camden and Atlantic 
City. 

In Connecticut notwithstanding the at-! 


| 


|tempt)to prohibit the observance of day- 


only the United States Fleet proper, it | 


The Asiatic Fleet, the Special Service | 


and provides for changes in certain flag- | 


ships during the next fiscal year. 
Four Groupings Provided 


| Offices of senior “type commander” for 
;}each type of ship in the Fleet are cre- 


Some divisions of the Fleet have been re- 
numbered and regrouped, and the term 
“flotilla” of destroyers has been replaced 
by the designation “squadron.” 

A new policy of operation has been es- 
tablished as part of the reorganization 
plan, and each type commander in the 
Fleet will exercise such control of ves- 
sels of various types as the Commander- 
in-Chief may direct. Each 
mander in the future will prepare and 
submit for the approval of the Comman- 
| der-in-Chief instructions for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of each type of ves- 
sel; statements of policy as to the ship 
organizations for the type; statements of 
policy as to material alterations, and 
studies of battle plans and dispositions 
for the various types. 
| Fleet types are designated as battle- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] 





PROTECTING FORESTS 
FROM ENGINE SPARKS 


Federal Service Testing New 
Types of Arresters 


New types of “spark arresters” for loco- 
motives, to prevent the discharge of 
sparks which start more than 10,000 for- 
est fires a year, have been tested by the 
Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, 


stated March 30. 


| one mountain district are reported to have 
| dropped from $20,000 to $180 after it in- 
| stalled a new type of centrifugal spark 
arrester, the Service said. The state- 
}ment follows in full text: 


In hope of reducing the number of -for- 
est fires caused by sparks from railtoad 
| locomotives, officers of the Forest Service, 
|Department of Agriculture, are giving 
close attention to the development of im- 
| proved types of spark arresters. 


| Although progress has been made, with 
! the cooperation of railroad companies, in 
{reducing fires along right of ways, the 
|number of “railroad fires” is still large. 
according to the Forest Service. 





|erage of more than 10,000 such fires a}; 


year has been reported in recent years 
}on forest lands in the United States. In 
| 1929, there were approximately 11,100 
railroad fires—more than 8 per cent of all 
forest fires—reported for the year. 
| Wire netting spark arresters on locomo- 
tives of several railroad companies and 
on stationary engines in forest areas have 
helped decrease the number of live sparks 
carried out of smokestacks. This type of 
arrester, however, has by no means elim- 
inated the fire hazard, as it is found that 
| many sparks may get through the mesh. 
Recently a northwestern railroad 
equipped 309 engines in one mountain 
district was a new centrifugal-type spark 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.) 








An av-| 


Half Million Reply 


the basic organization outlined in 1922. | 
Additional information made available by 


light savings by the passage of a law mak- 
ing it an offense to show other than 
standard time on clocks or timepieces pub- 
licly displayed, daylight time is observed 
by business organizations in 33 cities, in- 
cluding Hartford, Bridgeport, New Haven, 


| Waterbury and Stamford. 


Daylight time was observed during 1930 


9 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 





In Education Survey 


Data in Questionnaires to 
Show Qualifications of 
Nation’s Teachers 


Returns to the questionnaires sent out 


‘by the United States Office of Education 


ated in the Battle and Scouting forces. | 


|received from the 1,000,000 questionnaires 


type com- | 


and some are proving effective, the Service | 


in conducting a national survey on the 
education of teachers are pouring into the 
Department of the Interior at the rate 
of from 12,000 to 25,000 per day, Ben W.| 
Frazier, assistant to the director, stated 
orally March 30. 

More than 25,000 letters containing an- 
swers were received March 28, Mr. Frazier 
said. Already 500,000 replies have been 


sent out six weeks ago. Additional in- 
formation ‘made public follows: 

The Office of Education is highly grati- | 
fied over the cooperation of the teachers | 
in assisting so admirably in the study. | 
From these questionnaires many details 
on teaching qualification, experience, and, 
supply of teachers, of whom there are 
965,000 in the United States, will be as-| 
sembled and tabulated. For the first time, 
educators and the American people will 
have all the facts on this profession. 

To take care of the deluge of replies, 12 
additional employes have been put to work 
If one employe had to open the letters 
alone, it would require more than two and 
one-half years to complete the task. 

This questionnaire represents the most 
prodigious of its kind ever undertaken by 
the Office of Education both as to the 





number of persons addressed and as to| has ever taken on this industry’s rules| 


the nature of the inquiries. 








FINAL AGREEMENT 
ON IMPORTS OF OIL 





|cepted as expressions of the trade. The | 
| Group I rules cover such subjects as’secret | 


Standard Company of Indiana 
Enters Arrangement 


American oil importers have reached a} 
final agreement on a voluntary arrange- | 
ment to curtail their imports over a period | 
of 90 days in an attempt to harmonize | 
them with domestic production, Secretary 


Ray Lyman Wilbur announced orally 
March 30. 
Mr. Wilbur, who as chairman of the 


Federal Oil Conservation Board has been 
seeking to bring about a voluntary ar-| 
rangement of this kind, said he had been | 
advised by telephone that the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana, the only re- | 
maining company not to have reached an | 
agreement, acquiesced and thereby com- 


|pleted the arrangement among the com- 


| 


| 


panies. The arrangement will be effec- | 
tive immediately. | 
The Royal Dutch Shell will curtail its | 
mports something like 50 per cent, the| 
Gulf Oil Company about 25 per cent, and | 
the Standard of New Jersey from 60,000 | 
to 45,000 barrels per day, Secretary Wil- | 
bur said. If this latter company curtails | 


|to this amount per day, in three months 


\ 


it alone shall have restricted itself by 
5,400,000 barrels, he pointed out. 

This voluntary agreement entered into 
by the importing companies, Secretary 
Wilbur said, is a good start toward meet- 
ing the oil problem. When the oil con- 
ference meets in Washington on April 
10 for a hearing before the Federal Board. 
it will have thisj arrangement as a con- 
crete advantage in gojng forward with 
the whole question. Available production 
facts of the industry are now being gath- 
ered by the Board. 


WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, 


|lieves uneconomic, 


| tails for 


MARCH 31, 1931 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 





In $0 Industries Quotations at Local Markets, However, Are 





Regulations Adopted Over 
Five-year Period Included 
In Study, Federal Com- 
mission States 


7 general level of prices of farm 
products at local farm markets turned 
upward between Feb. 15 and March 15 
after a steady decline since September, 
1930, the Department of Agriculture 
stated March 30. The rise of one point 
in the index, however, left prices at only 
91 per cent of the pre-war level an dat the 
lowest March levei on record, the Depart- 
ment said. The Department's summary 
of the price situation follows in full text: 

The general level of prices of agricul- 
tural commodities at local farm markets 
advanced 1 point from Feb. 15 to March 
15 after an uninterrupted decline from 
September, 1930, to February, 1931. On 
March 15, the index of farm prices, at 91 
per cent of the pre-war level, was still 


Individual Reports 
To Be Made Later 


Additional Action on Rules of 
Athletic Goods and Trunk, 
Luggage and Brief Case 
Groups Also Is Announced 


at the lowest March level recorded during 
the period for which the index has been 
computed. (1910-1931.) 

A sharp advance in the farm price of 
eggs and moderate increases in the farm 
price of chickens, cotton, butter, lambs, 


The completion of a review of rules of 
business practice adopted by nearly 80 
industries in the last five years was an- 
nounced March 30 by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 


Rules relating to practices and methods 
in doing business which the industry be- | 
unethical or unfair 
have generally been retained in the lan- 
guage of the industries, it was stated. De- | 
the individual trades were not 
announced, but the rules will be made 
public separately in the near future, it 
was stated. 


British Demand Trebles 
For French Type ‘Phones 


The British demand for the “French” 
type of telephone has increased 300 per 
cent, according to a statement, which 
follows in full text, made public March 30 
by the Department of Commerce: 


Rules of Two Industries The post office has placed a further 


The Lowest for March in Last 20 Years 





35 points lower than a year earlier and| 


| industries, 


| the 
|; maries of the announcements on the two 


| viewing 


Action on the rules of the athletic goods 
and the trunk, luggage, and brief case 
not included among the 80, 
also was announced by the Commission. 

The Commission on Feb. 3 announced 
that it had withdrawn its approval as to 
all but 3 of the 21 trade practice rules 
which had been adopted for the petroleum 
industry. A hearing as to the Commis- 
sion’s action in this matter will be held 
March 31 at the request of the industry. 

The announcement of the completion of 
review for 80 industries and sum- 


other industries follow in full text: 


The Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounces its completion of the task of re- 
the rules of business practice 
adopted by close to 80 industries at trade 
practice conferences held at various times, 
mostly in the last five years. 


Separate Announcements Later 

The rules for each industry will be an- 
nounced separately in the near future 
after each industry has been given an op- 
portunity to adopt changes made by the 
Commission, 

While details will not be made known 
until the statements concerning each in- 
dustry are released for publication it may 
be said that the Group II rules which 
relate to expressions of the trade, are be- 
ing generally retained in the language of 
the industries although there are some 
changes suggested by the Commission. 
Group II rules relate to practices and 
methods in doing business that the in- 
dustry believes are opposed to economic 
principles or to fairness, or ethics, or good 
morals, although such practices or meth- 
ods are not required by law. Rules con- 
cerning practices regarded as_ unfair 
methods contrary to law are placed in 
Group I. 


The Commission will dispose of the 
rules, adopted at the remaining confer- 
ences as soon as convenient. 


Athletic Goods Industry 


The Commission announces its action 
on the rules of practice adopted by the 


athletic goods industry at its trade prac- | 
| tice conference held 


in White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., May 7, 1930, at which 
Commissioner 
presided. 


This is the first action the Commission | 


has ever taken on this industry’s rules as 
they were adopted subsequent to the time 
the Commission began its general review 
of all trade practice conference rules. 


As the rules now stand, there are 10} 


in Group I relating to unfair methods 
of competition, and one in Group II ac- 
cepted as expressions of the trade. The 
Group I rules cover such subjects as 
secret rebates, price discrimination, false 
advertising, and others. 
Luggage Industry 

The Commission announces its action 
on the rules of practice adopted by the 
trunk, luggage and brief case industry at 
its trade practice conference held in Chi- 


cago, Nov. 2, 1930, at which Commissioner | 


Charles H. March presided. 
This is the first action the Commission 


Garland S. Ferguson Jr. 


order for 25,000 of the hand-microphone, 


or “cradle” type of telephone with Messrs. 


Siemens Bros., of Woolwich, in addition | 


{to 50,000 instruments which are now be- 
ing delivered. Since the extra 
charge for this pattern of telephone was 
reduced by half to 2 pence 
American money) a week, the demand 
has increased by more than 300 per cent. 


Drought Relief Plan 
Viewed as Success 

Secretary Hyde Says That 
146,000 Persons Have 
Been Granted Loans 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, left Washington March 30 for 


Memphis, Tenn., where he plans to cen-- 


fer with officials handling drought relief 
loans. 

Secretary Hyde in an oral statement 
after a conference with President Hoover 
at the White House said that he might 
also go to Fort Worth, Tex., 
with officials relative to the drought relief 


program, but definite decision had not 
been made. 
Secretary Hyde announced that up to 


'and including March 27, a total of 146,- 
'486 loans had been made, the total of 
which amounted to $22,485,486. These 
|loans included seed, fertlizers and live- 
| stock, but did not take in loans to agri- 
{cultural corporations, he said. 

The drought-relief program, Secretary 
)Hyde said, had been very successful. “It 
is certainly hitting the spot,” he added. 
He said that before the program is com- 
| pleted a total of 350,000 farm families will 
|have been taken care of. 

Detailed figures made public by Secre- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 3.] 


‘APPEAL IS ALLOWED 
IN PACKERS’ CASE 


Government to Seek Review by 
Supreme Court 


An appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States by the Department of Jus- 
tice was allowed by Justice Jennings 
Bailey of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, on March 30, from his 
decision granting partial modification of 
the Packers’ Consent Decree. 

This step was taken following the re- 
cent announcement of Solicitor General 
Thomas D. Thacher that the Government 
would seek review of the case by the high- 
est court. A statement of the grounds of 
the appeal, showing jurisdiction in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, i 
| the next step in the proceeding which will 
be taken 

In its assignment of errors, presented to 


s 


as they were adopted subsequent to the| Justice Bailey in seeking the lower court's 


time the Commission began its general] allowance of appeal 


the Department of 


review of all trade practice conference | Justice among other things excepted to the 


rules, 
As the rules now stand, 


of competition, and 11 in Group II ac- 


rebates, price discrimination, false adver 
tising, and others. 


there are 10)|to his refusal 
jin Group I relating to unfair methods | quested by the Government, and that the 


findings of fact made by Justice Bailey 


to make the findings re- 


decision was supported by neither the evi- 
dence nor the findings 
By his decision, Justice Bailey deter- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] 


Efforts to Limit Supply of Tea 
By Curtailing Output Abandoned 


FFORTS to limit the world’s tea 


output have been halted, according | 


to a statement March 30 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. Growing in- 
terests failed to adopt a plan to con- 
tinue with modifications the restriction 
on production in effect last year. 

The United States imports all its tea, 
and the populace consumes ‘yearly about 
four-fifths of a pound per capita, it was 
stated. The per capita consumption in 
the United Kingdom is nearly 10 pounds. 
The average Englishman consumes only 
four-fifths of a pound of coffee, as com- 
pared with nearly 13 pounds in this 
country. The statement follows in full 
text: 

Plans to curtail the world's supply 
of tea through restrictive agreements 
between interests operating in Ceylon, 
northern and southern India, and The 
Netherlands East Indies, have been 
abandoned, according to information re- 
ceived in the Foodstuffs Division of the 
Department of Commerce from foreign 
trade representatives in London and 
Java. A majority of 75 per cent of the 
growing interests was required, while 


only 60 per cent went on record in favor 
of the scheme to continue, with modi- 
cations, the plan used in 1930, it was 
stated in a report from Frank Messen- 
ger, American Trade Commissioner at 
London. 

Inability of The Netherlands East In- 
dies estates to guarantee restricted pro- 
duction by native growers in that part 
of the world was reported to be a factor 
in shelving the general scheme, accord- 
ing to information from Richard  P. 
Hendren, American Trade Commissioner 
at Batavia, Java. 

Responsibility for the breakdown of 
the plan was disclaimed in London by 
a representative of tea interests in 
North India and Ceylon, and in Amster- 
dam by a spokesman for the Dutch in- 
terests in/The Netherlands East Indies. 
The Financial News, of London, com- 
mented on the occurrence as follows: 

“By restriction now the glut five or 
six years hence would be made intoler- 
able and would be particularly damag- 
ing to the British producers of common 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 3.] 





|ment by him. 


| it is my pre 


rental | 


(4 cents in| 


| 
| 


| ments in the wheat situation following | 
|} his return to Washington from his trip! 


to confer! 


| horses, flaxseed, sheep, hogs and cotton- 
seed accounted for the advance in the 
index from Feb. 15 to March 15. These 
advances were almost completely offset, 
however, by the continued decline in local 
market prices of grains, hay, potatoes, 
apples, veal calves and wool. During this 
period the group indexes of farm prices 
for poultry and poultry products ad- 
vanced 13 points, and cotton and cotton- 
seed 4 points, while grains declined 1 point, 
and fruits and vegetables, meat animals, 
and dairy products showed no change. 

The March 15 group indexes of farm 
prices were lower than a year earlier by 
the following amounts: Fruits and vege- 
tables, 60 points; meat animals, 45 points; 
grains, cotton and cottonseed, both 33 
points lower; dairy products, 25 points; 
and poultry and poultry products, 23 
points. 

Hogs: The United States average farm 
price of hogs advanced approximately 


| [Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 


| ss 7 
President Hoover 
| 


States His Approval 
Of Farm Board Work 


Chairman Stone Says He Ex- 
pects Large Percentage 
Of Repayments of Loans 
Furnished on Crops 


President Hoover, whose attention was 
drawn March 30 to the latest develop- 


to the Caribbean, was described at the 
White House as feeling that the Federal 
| Farm Board has done “Herculean work” 
during the emergency in the agricultural 
;and business depression. 

| The Federal Farm Board, it was stated 
orally on behalf of President Hoover, for- 
|}mulates its own policies in dealing with 
| the agricultural situation and was given 


| complete responsibility to do so by Con-| 


|gress. The Board's status is the same 
}as the United States Shipping Board and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
| Lean Losses Expected 

Tie Board, it was explained, is repre- 
sentative of the farmers themselves and 


is devoting itself to their interests. It 
/is amply able to define and defend its 
own policies. it was said. 

The Board expects to receive, in re- 


payment on loans it has made, a very large 
percentage of the amounts loaned so that 
these funds will be available for new loans 
during the next crop year, James C. Stone, 


Chairman of the Board, stated orally 
March 30. 
Mr. Stone said the members of the 


Board would be “miracle men,” however, 
if there were no losses on the loans, point- 
ing out that most of the money is in sup- 
ple-aental loans, other lenders having 
priority in collecting on the security. Un- 
der the Agricultural Marketing Act, the 
Board is “supposed to take chances” in 


its loans so as to make more credit avail- | 


able to farmers. 
Few Renewals Made 
While there are some renewals of loans 
included in a recent statement of the Vice 
Chairman of the Board on the amount 
outstanding, Mr. Stone said, no renewals 
to any extent were made because of in- 


ability of the borrowers to pay at the time} 


when the loans were due. 

There appears to have been a reversal 
of sentiment on acreage reduction among 
wheat growers in the heavy 


toward reductions, Mr. Stone said. 
he has just returned, Mr. Stone said he 
encountered none of the opposition met 
when former Chairman Legge started the! 
reduction campaign a year ago. 

Farmers will derive the greatest benefit | 
in years to come from their abandonment 
of the one-crop system and adoption of | 
diversified farming, Mr. Stone said. 


BREAD PRICE INQUIRY 
DROPPED IN MISSOURI 


Action Follows Reductions by 
Several Large Bakeries 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., March 30. 
Reductions in the prices of bread in 
several cities in Missouri have resulted 
in the dropping of an investigation into 
bread prices by the Attorney General, 
Stratton Shartel, according to announce- 
A statement issued by the 
Attorney General follows in full text: 
Several months ago this Department | 
started an investigation into the prices | 
of bread in this State. We found at that 
time that’ the price of bread had not 
reacted downwardly in proportion to the | 
drop in the cost of wheat and other in- 
gredients. We found that the price of 
read was about the same as it was when 
wheat was selling for twice as much. | 
_ Several of the large companies operat- | 
ing in Missouri reduced the prices of | 
bread to 4 and 5 cents per 12-ounce loaf. | 
Bread at these prices is available in most 
of the communities of this State at this 
time. Yesterday several of the other large 





baking concerns, operating in St. Louis,| another, it was explained. 
| reduced the prices of their bread. The re-| A-999, then AA-1 
sult of these changes will be to force ell 


the other large companies to meet this 
competition. 


In view of these substantial reductions, 


t view that the prices of 
bread in Missouri do substantially reflect 


| the lower cost of fiour and the other in- 


gredients. The baking concerns of this| 
State are to be congratulated upon their | 
voluntary action in making these reduc- 
tions in the price of bread. This reduction | 
is particularly fortunate in that it comes| 
at a time when the purchasing power of | 
the public in general has been impaired: | 
especially is this true when the commodity | 
affected is a necessity in every house-| 
hold. | 

Under these circumstances I have now 
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Dissolution of 
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Sugar Institute 


| Department of Justice Sues 


| To Enjoin 50 Corpora- 


| tions, Firms and Individ- 
| uals Composing Group 








Price Conspiracy 


_ Of Members Alleged 


Restraint of Trade Charged 
Against Combination in Vio- 
lation of Provisions of the 

| Sherman Anti-trust Act 


Dissolution of the Sugar Institute, Ine., 
and a permanent injunction against 50 
corporations, firms and individuals asso- 
| ciated with it, who are alleged to produce 
/98 per cent of the cane sugar consumed 
in the United States, is sought by the 
| Department of Justice in a petition under 
the Sherman Anti-trust Act filed March 30 
|in the United States District Court in 
| New York City. 

The petition charges that during the 
| last three years the defendants have main- 
| tained “a comprehensive scheme designed 
| to fix oppressive and uniform prices of 
;refined cane sugar, which is manufac- 


N producing | 
States of Kansas and Oklahoma and senti- | 
ment now seems to be “quite favorable” | 

) On|! 
his trip to these two States, from which| 


[Continued on Pag 
| 


tured from raw sugar obtained in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines 
|at abnormally low prices.” 


| Excess Charges Alleged 


| It is alleged that the consuming public 

has been required to pay large sums in 
}excess of what it otherwise would have 
| paid for sugar, and the growers and pro- 
| ducers of raw sugar have received no ben- 
efit from the increased prices exacted. 
| These cane refiners, the Department 
states produce 85 per cent of all granu- 
lated sugar consumed in this country, with 
the remaining 15 per cent produced by 
domestic beet sugar refiners. 


The Sugar Institute, the petition brings 
out, is a “membership corporation,” or- 
ganized under the laws of the State of 
New York, and has its offices in New 
| York City. The companies specifically 
named in the case, exclusive of the ins 
dividuals who are active in the manage- 
{ment of the Institute, are: The American 
Sugar Refining Company; Margaret A. 
Jamison and Martha A. Jamison, doing 
| business under the firm name and style of 
| Arbuckle Bros, both in New York?’ Oali- 
jfornia & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Cor- 
poration, Ltd., San Francisco; the Colo- 
|nial Sugars Co., New York City; Cuban- 
American Sugar Co., New York; God- 
chaux Sugars, Inc., New Orleans; William 
Henderson, Hunt Henderson, Christ Gam- 
ble, and Fred Gamble, doing business un- 
der the firm name and style of Henderson 
Sugar Refinery, New Orleans; Imperial 
Sugar Co., Sugar Land, Tex.; W. J. Mc- 
Cahan Sugar Refining & Molasses ‘Co., 
Philadelphia; The National Sugar Refin- 
ing Co. of New Jersey, New York City; 


Pennsylvania Sugar Co., Philadelphia; 
| Revere Sugar Refinery, Charlestown, 
| Mass.; Savannah Sugar Refining Corp., 


Savannah, Ga.; Spreckels Sugar Corpora- 
tion, New York; Texas Sugar Retining 
Corp., Texas City, Tex; J. D. & A. B, 
Spreckels Securities Co., doing business 
under the trade name of Western Sugar 
Refinery, San Francisco. 





Purpose of Action 

The action, states the petition, is brought 
“to prevent further restraints of inter- 
state trade and commerce contrary to the 
Act of Congress approved July 2, 1890, en- 
titled ‘An act to protect trade and com- 
|}merce against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies’ together with acts amendatory 
thereof and supplemental thereto.” 

Members of the trade association in the 
sugar refining industry, according to the 
petition, comprise all of the cane sugar 
refiners of the United States who are 
engaged in importing raw cane sugar and 
converting it into refined cane sugar. “Said 
members refine more than 98 per cent of 
the cane sugar and more than 85 per cent 
of all granulated sugars consumed in the 
United States. They have produced ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 tons of sugar yearly, 
having a value of more than one-half 
billion dollars.” 





| Since Jan. 1, 1928, and for several 
|months prior thereto, the defendants, 
|“each well knowing all of the matters 


hereinbefore alleged, have engaged in an 
unlawful combination and conspiracy to 
restrain, and pursuant thereto have actu- 
ally restrained and are now restraining, 
the aforesaid interstate and foreign trade 


e 3, Column 4.] 
CONNECTICUT DEVISES 
NEW TYPE AUTO TAGS 





Size of Plates to Be Reduced by 
Three Numeral System 


Hartrorp, Conn., March 30, 

A new form of automobile registration 

plates making use, after the first 9,999 

numbers, of only three numerals has been 

adopted for 1932, according to announce- 

ment by the State Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment. 


The numbers from 1 to 999 will be pre- 
ceded by one or two letters. After run- 
ning through the alphabet, with certain 
letters omitted, the two-letter system will 
be used, with one letter appearing above 
Thus, there 
to AA-999, AB-1 to 
will be a series of plates from A-l to 
AB-999, and so on to AZ-1 to AZ-999. 

The present letter symbol used on spe- 
cial type of registration will be replaced 
by identifying words across the top of 
the plate, such as use of the words 
“Livery” and “Commercial” for vehicles 
used in those classes of work. 


Certain letter symbols will be set aside 
for the various branch offices of the Mo- 
tor Vehicle Department. The letters A 
and Y and two-letter combinations in 
which either of those letters appears at 
the top will designate vehicles registered 
at the New Haven office, for example. 


The plates will be somewhat smaller 


than those now in use, according to the 


| suspended my investigation and shall not| statement, and while there will be no 


go into the matter further unless future 
conditions warrant. 


° 


great saving in manufacturing costs the 
expense of mailing will be reduced, 


“ 
& 





“~~ other public-spirited New Englanders must 
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~ Of Rail Controlin Approaches Billion Dollar Mark 


Northeast Urge 





New England Area Can Take 
Care of Its Own Lines, 
Commissioner Eastman 
Informs Governor Ely 





Boston, Mass,, March 30.—Controi of 


New England’s major railroads by New /ing roads. 





d Next Week’s Figures Expected to Bring Con- 


tracts Since Dec. 1 Beyond That Amount 





(Continued fram Page 1.] 


| uncultivated lots throughout the city by|fact that transient unemployed have a 


|spent approximately $50,000 on installa- | work. 


unemployed. 
through emergency employment office. 


Garden clubs..cooperating | tenedcncy to move with the coming of 


Spring. I find that people who have 


“In Tennessee, City of Clarksville has| been cut off from relief are not finding 


The increase in employment is 


tion of water mains and sewers. Tobacco largely an increase in hours for those al- 
factories employing men. County build-| ready employed, coupled with the reem- 


Farmers busy. Relief funds 


England interests will result in greater|/ and united charity have provided neces- 


public cooperation and more cordial re- 


of this section, in the opinion of Joseph 


B. Eastman, member of the Interstate! ment about 100 men. 
penditures. of $75,000 water works speeded | 


Commerce Commission, as expressed in 
‘a letter to Governor Joseph B. Ely. | 

(A summary of Mr. Eastman’s letter 
and comments of Governor Ely appeared 
in the issue of March 30.) 

Commissioner Eastman’s letter follows} 
in full text: 

My dear Governor: In your letter ‘of 
March 14 you express concern with re- 
spect to the control of New England rail- 


| tion. 


ployment of a few others.” 


Reports sent to the Committee from| 


sary food, clothing and medical attention.! field offices of the Department of C m- 
lations between the roads and the people|In Fayetteville, laying about nine miles . - s 


of pipe for natural gas line gave employ- 


up street paving and relief in tax collec- 
In Loudon, local relief committee 
has run wood yard and taken care of 57 
to 60 families by public subscriptions.” 
Telegram from William Phillips in Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 
“Connecticut reports employment stead- 


| ily improving, with substantial improve- 
|}ment expected by May 1. 


Of the 169 


roads and ask me to write you in refer-/ cities and towns there are 36 with good 
ence to this situation with such detail|committee organizations, 57 without se- 
and suggestions either by way of opinion | rious problem but in which American Le- 


or otherwise as I may feel warranted by | gion or some civic organization is caring | 


all of the circumstances. 


In the report of this Commission on} 


Consolidation of Railroads dated Dec. 9, 
1929, I expressed certain definite views 


with respect to the possible consolidation, | 
or union by any means, of New England | 


railroads with each other or with con- 
necting trunk lines. These views are re- 
produced in an attachment to this let- 
ter. ‘ 


Merger Views Unchanged 


Nothing has since been brought to my| 
attention which has led me to. change} 


them. But if it becomes necessary for 


me hereafter to pass in my Official ca-| 


pacity upon other plans for acquisitions 


sider such plans with an open mind and 
to reach such conclusions as the evidence 


submitted may warrant; and I trust that} 


I shall be able to fulfill that duty. 


In response to your inquiry, however, 
it may not be amiss for me to suggest 


certain general considerations which I be-| 


lieve that you and others who are striv- 
ing to promote the best interests of New| 
England may well have in mind in de-| 
ciding what shall be done with the New 
England railroads, and which I had in 
mind in expressing the views above men- 
tioned. 


You will appreciate that I am offering 
these suggestions without regard to any 
particular plans which may now be under 
discussion in New England and of which 
I have very limited knowledge... There 
may be other considerations which will 
outweigh those which I shall suggest, but 
I think it clear that the latter ought to 
receive attention and are very important. 

I need not remind you of the history 
of New England and of its extraordinary 
commercial and industrial development in) 
, the face of natural conditions’ which seem 
in many ways t) be adverse. In one way, 
at least, they have been favorable condi- 
tions, for by the very resistance which 
they have offered they have stimulated 
and developed the industry and persever- 
ance, the ingenuity, enterprise, hardihood, | 
and daring out of which New England 
commerce and industry hav? grown and 


flourished. Of late some have seemed to) 


lose faith in the future of New England. 
‘I am far from being one of those pessi- 
mists, but there is a tendency which may | 
afford some ground for concern. 


Sees Concentration Peril 


I refer to the danger that New Ep 


gland | 
may lose control over its own affairs. W 


hear much these days of over-centraliza- | Co 
tion of government and too much concen- | tio 


tration in Washington, and we are told | 
that local matters should be left to local | 
« ntrol, Very true. But may there not} 
be equal peril in over-centralizaticn of | 
busiaess and too much concentration in| 
New York? 


become mere managers or superintendents 
or clerks for absentee owners, where then 
will be the opportunity and outlet for | 
the tenacity, ingenuity, enterprise, hardi- 
hood, and daring which have built up and | 
preserved New England industry in the 
past? Bear in mind that New England | 
lacks neither population nor wealth nor | 
industrial skill and experience. Quite the 
reverse. 

Let us consider the railroad situation 
from this point of view. In the past 
New England not only built and financed 
and’ operated her own railroads, but also 
pioneered in building, financing, and op- 
erating many railroads in other parts of 
the country. She is still quite capable 
of taking care of her own railroads and 
at the same time helping to finance 
others. 


Improvement Described 


In 1923 I sat at hearings in Boston 
and heard evidence in regard to plans for 
the consolidation of the New England 
railroads. Those railroads were then in 
discouraging financial circumstances. 
There were those who believed and urged 
that they be turned over to the connect- 
ing trunk lines as the only possible means 
of salvation. Fortunately the wiser coun- 
sels of the New England Governor's Com- 
mittee, headed by James J. Storrow, pre- 
vailed. Instead, New England set to work 
to rehabilitate her railroads, and she suc- 
ceeded. 

It was a remarkable accomplishment. 
They have improved, as no other railroads 
of the country have improved in an equal 
period of time, in operation and both 
physical and financial condition. They 
are now in the hands of what appear from | 
this distance to be most exellent manage- 
ments. The results have, I believe, stim- 
soeted New England morale all down the 

e. 

The prime questions which you and/| 


now consider are: First, whether New 
England ought to control and operate and 
finance her railroads, or ought rather to 
let them be made appendages of great | 
trunk-line systems, and, second, whether | 
it is practicable for New England to con- 
trol and operate and finance her own) 
railroads even if she desirés to do so. 


Local Control 


Let us consider the latter question first: | 
The Boston & Albany is leased to the 
New York Central for a long term of 

ars, under Massachusetts authority. So 

as the New York Central conforms 
to the terms and conditions under which 
that lease was authorized I do not know 
any practicable way of terminating it 
without the consent of both the New 
York Central and the owners of the Bos- 
ton & Albany. 

There are other lines in New England 





| tee of State 
If the heads of New England industries | pijlization C 





“which are owned or controlled by Cana- 
dian railroads, I doubt whether it is prac- | 
ticable to terminate such ownership or 
contro] without their consent. It is quite 
ble that such consent might be ob- | 

ned by negotiation, if that is what New 
England desires. But I have yet to hear) 
of such a desire. ; 
These lines, and also the Boston & Al- | 
bany, are relatively small properties, in 
t of mileage, compared to the New 





ven and the Boston & Maine, or even 
{Continued on Page. 8, Column 1.} 


| will begin during April, which will em 


for individual cases, and balance of 76 
towns with no problem worth mentioning. 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, New 
Hampshire, has obtained replies from 161 
industries in city showing that there has 
been considerable gain since Jan. 1. 


statements as to their prospects for main- 


taining and increasing their employment | rise but 
| numbers during Spring and Summer. The | quring t 
Easter trade has caused Manchester's nu- | 
merous shoe firms to take on additional | nay, 


help and turn to overtime operating in an 
effort to meet demands. Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Company, largest industry in 
city, is expected to have at least 1,000 


;}employes more on its pay roll in near 
of control or consolidations of New Eng-| 
land railroads, it will be my duty to con-| 


future. 

“Springfield, Mass., reports agreement 
between the building trades council and 
employers’ association, comprising several 
thousand workers in these trades in 
Springfield and- surrounding cities. Have 
accepted five-day-week schedule effective 


| April 1, with former hourly rate of pay. 


This agreement was made for purpose of 
stimulating business and creating more 
jobs, and replaced 542-day schedule. Union 
workers will not be allowed to do any- 
thing but emergency service on Saturdays. 
Other union organizatiors are exjected to 
follow suit. 


'Fall River, Mass., Shows 


Increase in Employment 
“Report from Fall River shows substan- 


tial increase in employment indicated by | 


considerable drop in number of cases to 
be extended relief by local organizations. 
American Printing Company has an- 
nounced opening of mill No. 3 employing 
more than 300 operatives after having 
been idle since June 7. Mill No. 5 will 


resume operations next week, and mills | 


No. 4 and 1 as soon as possible. When 
the five mills of cotton division are in 
operation they will furnish employment 
to 2,500 operatives. 
that the $4,000 appropriation for dredg- 
ing work on mouth of Passaic River has 


| been approved. Bids will be received dur- 


ing latter part of March and actual work 


lo 

50 or 60 men until late Fall.” PY y 

Telegram from Willard E. Hotchkiss in 
Palo Alto, Calif.: 

“Have spent week mostly southern 

California. Funds for employment coor- 


| dination service, City of Los Angeles, ter- 


—s April 1. Am convinced this means 
on 
reestablishment of service will probably 
be with a new coordinator. 
unty, of which 45 per cent of popula- 
n is outside city, still handling prob- 
lem with apparent effectiveness but lack 
of cooperation is unfortunate. Hopeful 
of some assistance from Chamber of 
Commerce in correcting situation. Chair- 
man Chamberlain, of executive commit- 
Chamber of Commerce Sta- 
i ommittee, 
vigorously. I am serving as one of seven 
members on executive committee.” 


|Conditions Are Better 
\In North Central States 


Telegram from Fred C. Croxton, North 
Central States: 
“Conditions in my territory are some- 


what better than they were 30 or 60 days | 


ago, but there is well-founded doubt as 


|to whether they are better than they were 
The feeling is the most! 


in December. 
optimistic in Michigan, largely owing to 
& seasonal pick-up in the automotive in- 
dustry. 

“The agricultural situation is encourag- 
ing; the preparation of the ground is well 
under way. Quite a move back to the 
farm from the city is perceptible in a 
good deal of my territory. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the case of young 
people. 

“In the matter of emergency food gar- 
dens for the provisions of relief, I have 
been bringing together the representatives 
of State employment committees, the ag- 
ricultura! Extension Bureau, and agricul- 
tural representatives. In at least four 
States there are to be very active cam- 
paigns for garden crops of this kind. 

“Individual relief cases are not increas- 
ing, but the demands per family is 
greater. I have noticed more cases of 


| begging, partially explained perhaps by the 


y temporary cessation of service, but| gram. Lieut. Col. Willing, district engi- 


Los Angeles | 


is starting work | 


In Franklin, ex- | 


All| 
the industries reporting give encouraging | 


New Jersey reports | 


|merce, aS made public by the Committee | 


March 30, follow in full text: 


struction, to be spent in immediate fu- 
ture. Brings Bell Company total appro- 
priation for new construction this year to 
$4,380,000. Seasonal improvement in in- 


| dustrial activity. March indicates contin- | 


ued upturn, but degree yet unknown. Fac- 
tory employment during February in- 
creased more than usual and March shows 
further-increase. Diversified industries ac- 


count for most as metal products, trans- | 
Federal | 


portation equipment still poor. 
Reserve estimates public works and utility 
contracts awarded first three weeks of 
March 6 per cent greater than the first few 
weeks of February. 


Pennsylvania Rallroad has awarded $1,- 
500,000 contract for station. 

Lloyd Committee reports 30,000 families 

now under relief and 45,000 applicants for 
work. Applicants for relief continue to 
rate of increase has been lessened 
he last two months. 
Atlanta, Ga.: Employment conditions 
e decidedly improved in the textile in- 
dustry and the farm labor situation has 
improved. No increase in the employrhent 
of white collar workers. Number of un- 
| employed in this district is not considered 
excessive. 


Construction Work 


Arranged in Florida 


Various estimates set number of unem- 
ployed in Atlanta between 15,000 and 20,- 
000. Renewed activity has taken place in 
| the textile mills within the past 90 days 
j}and a marked improvement has been 
;Shown in recent weeks. Approximately 
|half of them are operating five days a 
| week, while the rest are running for three 
|}and four days a week. No marked ac- 


| 


| tivity in building operations in Atlanta, | 


| but State Highway Board is providing con- 
| Siderable employment on road building. 
| Conditions at Atlanta show some improve- 
;}ment. Relief measures appear adequate. 
| The outlook for decreasing unemployment 
| is encouraging. 
Jacksonville, Fla.: $200,000 program 
|calls for construction of 50 houses at 
Miami, work starting in April. $225,000 
building program at Miami Beach start- 
ing earlier than usual. $25,000 contract 
for warehouse and dredge depot at Jack- 
| sonville awarded by War Department. 
Charleston, S. C.: It can be safely 
Stated that employment in Charleston, 
since Feb. 1, has increased 10 per cent. 
Des Moines, Iowa: Local conditions in- 
dicate small gain in number of employed. 
| Farming operations expected to begin 
soon. Farm machinery concern reduced 
force by 75 men on March 23, now oper- 
ating on five-day week. Superintendent, 
Welfare League, Waterloo, reports slight 
| lessening of demands for relief. No ma- 
terial change in manufacturing. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Power companies 
spending $13,339,000 for construction op- 
erations this year. Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company taking on 375 men in con- 
nection with $4,500,000 car rebuilding pro- 


neer at St. Paul, says that four of 11 
major projects involving expenditures of 
around $3,000,000 for improvement of the 
upper Mississippi River this year are well 
under way- and operations ‘on the other 
seven projects will be started within three 
weeks. Bids on 68 miles of paving and 
73 miles of grading will be opened by 
State Highway Department April 7. Bids 
will also be taken on 18 bridges. 

Detroit, Mich.: No new developments 


| in business conditions since last report. 


Salt Lake City, Utah: State Road Com- 
mission awarded $73,000 contract. 
open bids tomorrow on $160,000 project. 
City Employment Bureau reports small de- 
crease in employment applications. 


Bad Weather Hinders 
Improvement in Texas 


report prospects excellent. Three report 
recent decreased sales and one better than 





| Slight upward trend 


average, Two railroads report decrease 
in net revenues through Fbruary, but 
in March. Road- 
building material and equipment now moy- 
ing with increases expected within next 
60 days. Bad weather a factor hindering 
increased employment and business im- 
provement. 


Dallas unemployed estimated at 17,000. | 


Office employment showing no appreci- 
able increase, according to local employ- 
ment agencies. Industrial pay rolls show 
slight increase. Noticeable 
bread and soup lines and fewer calls for 
assistance at welfare agencies. 
clearings showing increases. 
partment store sales declined 1.1 per cent 
from January to February. 
Employment Office here has registration 
of 4,400. 

St. Louis, Mo.: Slight decrease in un- 
employment, but increase of surplus of 
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Patents—(P 6--c 4, 5, 7). 
Petroleum Industry—(P 1--c¢ 3) 

(P 6--c 4). 


President—(P 3--c¢ 3, 5). 


Public Health—(P 3-c 6) -- 
“ out 1). oon? 

ublic Utilities—(P 1--c 5) (P 3-- 

(P 7--c 5, 6). eee 
Radio—(P 3--c 5) (P %--c¢ 2, 1). 
Railroads—(P 2--c 1, 5) (P 8--c 4). 
Retail Trade—(P 1--e 5, 6) (P 4--c 2) 


(P 9--c 1, 2). 

Scientific Research—(P 1--c 2). 

Shipping—(P 8--c 7). 

Social Welfare—(P 4--c 4) (P 10-c 6). 

State Finance—(P 9--c 3), 

State Legislation—(P 2--c 4, 5, 6, 7) 
(P 3--c 1, 5) (P 4--c 2) 
(P 6--c 3, 5, 7) (P 7--c 1). 
(P 9--c 1, 5). 

State Taxation—(P 1--c 1) 
(P 6--c 3, 5, 6, 7). 

Supreme Court—(P 1--c 5). 

Taxation—(P 6--c 1, 3, 5). 

Territories and Possessions—(P 3--c 7): 


(P 2--¢ 4) 





nstruction. 


Philadelphia, Pa.: Bell Telephone Com- | 
pany announced on March 26 a new appro- | 
| priation of almost $1,700,000 for new con-| 


Will | 


Dallas, Tex.: Farm implement dealers) 


{outlook optimistic. 





Topical Survey—(P 10--c 3). 
Trade Marks—(P 6--c 5, 7). 


Trade Practives—(P 1--c 4) (P %--¢ 1). 


Transportation—(P 2--c 1, 5) 
(P 8--c 4, 7). 
Wholesale Trade—(P 8--c 6) (P 9--c 2). 








Utah Governor 
Reviews Work 


Of Legislature 


'Personal Income Tax and 





acted in Session 





By George H. Dern 
Governor, tate of Utah 

The all-absorbing subject before the 
Utah Legislature was that of taxation. 
In my message I recommended a personal 
income tax and a corporation excise tax, 
!both of which were enacted. 

The personal income tax is graduated, 
the rates ranging from 1 per cent to 4 per 
cent. The exemptions are as follows: 
| $1,000 for a single person; $2,000 for a 
|married person, and $400 additional for 
leach dependent child. An offset is al- 
lowed for property taxes paid up to one- 
third of the amount of the income tax. 

The corporation excise tax is also based 
on income and carries a rate of 3 per cent 
with a property tax offset of one-third, 
thus making the rate 2 per cent on most 
corporations owing tangible property. | 





Constitution Amended 

The State Constitution was amended 
'last Fall to provide for an educational 
equalization fund. In my message I 
jurged that no equalization fund be cre- 
ated at this time. 

The Legislature nevertheless enacted 
such a law which would put the equali- 
gation fund into effect gradually. No 


| Corporation Excise Tax’ 
Included in Measures En- | 














fund is created for 1931, but in 1932 a 
|fund amounting to $1 per school child is 
to be set up, which is to be increased | 
$1 per year until the maximum of $5 per 
school child jis reached in 1936. 

In my message I recommended the cre- 
ation of a new tax commission with en- 
larged powers and this recommendation 
was carried out by the Legislature. The 
tax commission which heretofore could 
equalize only between the counties is now 
given power to equalize within the coun- 
Prior to the meeting of the Legislature 
there was considerable agitation in favor 
of turning over to the counties and mu- 
nicipalities a portion of the gasoline tax 
revenues, and sOme persons even advo- 
cated using part of the gasoline tax for 
general State purposes. 

Opposed Gax Tax Diversion 


I opposed all of these suggestions, and 
advocated retaining the entire gasoline 
ltax for State road purposes. I stated 
that when it becomes possible to get along 
without all of the gasoline tax for the 
present road system that system should 
be enlarged to include some of the more} 
important county roads, and thereby re- 
lieve the people of the counties of a part | 
of their road taxes. 

This suggestion was adopted by the Leg- 





|islature, and several hundred additional | 
miles of roads were placed on the State| Census Also Shows Larger Per-| 


system, and the gasoline tax was increased | 
from 3% to 4 cents per gallon to take| 
care of the additional load. 

For the purpose of relieving unemploy- 
ment I recommended to the Legislature 
that a State building program of $1,500- 
000 be authorized, to be financed by a 
bond issue. The Legislature concurred 
in this recommendation only to the extent 
of $260,000. 

One of my recommendations was that 
some constructive action be taken toward | 
| State-wide watershed protection and flood 
control. Pursuant to that recommenda- | 
tion the State Land Board was invested 
with flood control authority of ample 
scope. 

Junior College Bill Enacted 

I reported to the Legislature that the! 
State Board of Education had recom-| 
mended a further study of the junior col- 
lege problem before such a program was 
inaugurated. However, the Legislature 
passed a bill which contemplates having 
the State take over two junior colleges 
which heretofore have been church 
schools. 

The redraft of the State juvenile court 
laws which I recommended to the Legis- 
lature was enacted. 

My recommendations for a nonpartisan | 
judiciary were not accepted by the Leg- 
islature. : 

The State Land Board, which adminis- 
ters all of the State lands, and has con- 
trol of investments amounting to over 
$7,000,000, has been composed of elective 
State officers. Inasmuch as these ex-of- 
ficio members did not have time to dis- 
charge these important duties properly, I 
recommended that they be supplanted by 
an appointive board, and this was done 
by the Legislature. 

Legislation for aeronautic regulation | 
was enacted following the uniform law} 
|recommended by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

A legislative reapportionment bill was 
passed in pursuance of my suggestion that 
this was required by the constitution 








clerical help. Favorable Winter weather 


|has kept farmers at work; therefore, no 
|need for extra help now. 
lessening of | fifteen thousand dollars public construc- | 
}tion contracts awarded within last two) 
Bank | weeks. 
Retail de-|engineer advises 2,400 men will be em- 
. | ployed by Summer for river improvement 
United States| work. Citizens Relief Committee advises 


One hundred | 


Work to start April 1. District | 


12,215 applications received for relief dur- 
ing January and February this year, an 
increase of 199 per cent over the same} 
period last year. One shoe factory has 
reopened, employing 100 persons. 

Seattle, Wash.: Industrial employment 
throughout State less than year ago, but 
Seasonal agricultural 
activities have furnished largest demand 
for labor last week. Alaska canneries’ 
crews-will be from 30 to 50 per cent short 
because of heavy carry-over. Logging 
camps and lumber mills have not shown 
increased demands, although 1,000 to 1,400 
have been replaced at work in Grays Har- 
bor and Bellingham. 


Increased Activity 


In Lumber Industry 


Portland, Oreg.: City spending $200,000 
for improvements, practically all of which 
will be expended for common labor. Two 
million dollar bond issue for public im- 
provements to be voted on April 7. In- 
creased activity in logging and lumber 
industries but still below normal. Four 
thousand men employed on State highway 
work. Increased demand for farm hand 
common labor is benefiting unemployed 
situation. ; 

Los Angeles, Calif.: No change in un- 
employment conditions except that pro- 
longed unemployment has increased suf- 
fering. Spring weather and prospects of 
work at Boulder Dam have caused several 
thousand more destitute families to leave 
Los Angeles. Harbor Board loaned $500,- 
000 to provide immediate employment on 
public works pending realization of funds 
from bond issue. 

San Francisco, Calif.: State Building 
Trades Council prepared to launch cam- 
paign for five-day week in building trades. 
The six-hour day is also sought to aid 
jobless. A need for residential building 
amounting to $20,000,000 is reported here. 
Work has begun on the $5,000,000 San 
Francisco War Memorial employing at 
start 40 skilled laborers and 25 unskilled. 
Seventeen thousand men registered at City 


Hall for work, 





| withstanding this measure, daylight time 
| was observed in at least nine towns, in- 
| cluding Lewiston.. | 


| the entire State was put 
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CAR FOR TESTING TRACK SCALES 





National Bureau of Standards. 


A number of test-weight cars are maintained by the National Bureau 
of Standards for testing the accuracy of railway track scales; one, 
the cars, all metal in construction and with roller bearings, is shown 
in the photograph. Railway track-scales are used extensively, par- 
ticularly by railways, for determining weights for the purpose of 


nsp 


__assessing tra 


Abolition of Dayli 


ortation charges. __ 


ght Saving System 


Is Predicted by Federal Scientist 


Schedules Are Declared to 


Be Nuisance to Railroads, 


Farmers and Even City Workers 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| throughout the entire States of Mas- 
|chusetts and Rhode Island. 


Maine has a State law similar to that | 
of Connecticut, prohibiting the observance | 


of other than Eastern Standard Time. Not- | 


In New Hampshire, Manchester ‘and | 
Nashua effected the observance of day- | 
light savings by starting the working day | 
an hour earlier. 

Bennington was the only city to observe 
daylight time in Vermont and Wilming- | 
ton the only city in Delaware. 

There were 15 cities and towns which | 


ing Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. | 
In Ohio, due to demands for daylight 
savings outside the Eastern Time Zone, | 
on standard time | 


LESS ILLITERACY 
FOUND IN KENTUCKY | 





centage of School Attendance | 

| 

The Director of the Census has just an- | 
nounced the results of the tabulation of | 
the 1930 census returns for Kentucky | 
relative to illteracy and school attend- | 
ance, together with the urban and rural 
population of the State. 

The urban population of Kentucky on | 
April 1, 1930, amounted to 799,026, in- 
cluding 2,292 persons living on farms 
within the limits of cities of 2,500 or 
more.. The urban population formed 30.6 
per cent of the total, as compared with 
26.2 per cent in 1920. 

The rural population amounted to 1,815,- 
563, comprising 1,174,232 persons living 
on farms in rural territory, and 641,331 
persons not living on farms. | 

The rural population in 1930 represents 
as a whole an increase of 1.8 per cent, | 
as compared with the rural population in | 
1920 (1,783,087). The rural-farm popula- | 
tion, however, taken alone, shows a loss | 
of 128,110, which is offset by a gain of | 
160,586 in the rural-nonfarm population. | 

For the State as a whole, the number | 
of persons 10 years of age and over re- 
turned as unable to read and write in| 


1930 was 131,545, as compared with 155,- | 
014 in 1920. The percentage of illiteracy 
was 6.6 per cent, as compared with 8.4; 
per cent 10 years ago. 

The number of persons from 5 to 20 | 
years of age attending school in 1930 was’ 
578,270, as compared with 519,093 in 1920.) 
Persons attending school represented 64.3 | 
per cent of the total population within, 
the ages specified, in 1930, as compared 


| with 62.1 per cent in 1920. 


| Wisconsin Senate Kills 


in 1927 by order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Duluth and Minneapolis in Minnesota 
observe daylight time in their chambers 
of commerce. 

In Michigan, in addition to all the cities 
located in that portion of the State which 
is within the Eastern Time Zone, practi- 
cally all the cities and towns of the lower 
peninsula follow Eastern Standard time 
the year round. 


Ten cities in Illinois, including Chicago, | 


and eight cities in Indiana, including 
Gary, observed daylight time during 1930. 
In addition, there were 37 cities and 


| observed the time in Pennsylvania, includ- | towns in Canada which observed daylight 


time. 


The period of observance usually is from | 


the last Sunday in April to the last Sun- 
day in September. 


Bill to Repeal ‘Blue Laws’ 


Maptson, Wis., March 30. 
The Senate has voted 22 to 11 against 


repeal of the State’s 75-year-old “blue law” | 


prohibiting Sunday amusements. The bill 
had been passed by the Assembly by a 
vote of 60 to 26. 


This is the llth time in the last 25) 


years, according to legislative records, that 
the Senate has refused to favor repeal 


of the law after the Assembly had passed | 


such a measure. 


Devices to Protect Forests 
From Engine Sparks Tested 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
arrester. It is reported that this rail- 
road's fire loss claims in the district de- 
creased from $20,000 to $180. 

Riding box cars and cabooses where 


they had set up traps to catch live sparks | 


and cinders, Forest Service officers and 
railroad officials recently tested different 
types of spark arresters on night trips 
over the Continental Divide in Montana. 

Wire netting arresters of the type 
tested, the observers found, did not pre- 


vent showers of sparks from the locomo- | 


tives on starting and on heavy grades. 
Live sparks were caught several car 
lengths back from the engine, and these 


| landed on the ground as much as 75 feet 


from the rails. 

Another type of arrester which rotates 
the sparks through a drum to break them 
up and cool them before they are dis- 
charged from the stack was found more 
effective. No cinders more than one- 
twentieth of an inch in diameter were 
caught from this arrester. 


The development of an effective spark | 


arrester, and its adoption by all railroads 
operating in forest country will largely 
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Fleet Organized 
In Four Units to 
Reduce Expenses 


Air Force Policy, Designed 
To Increase Mobility of 
Aircraft Strength, Be- 
comes Effective With Plan 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
ships, cruisers, destroyers, subntarines, air- 
craft and minecraft. Carriers, tenders, 
and bases at the Canal Zone and Hawaii 
are included in the type “aircraft,” while 


tenders, rescue vessels, and submarine 
bases are included in the type “sub- 
marines.” 


The revision of the Fleet as outlined in 
October by Admiral Pratt established a 
Training Squadron, involved the reduc- 
tion of enlisted strength by 4,800 men 
through reduction of recruiting for four 
months, reorganized the destroyer divi- 
| sions, resulted in decommissioning of 16 
destroyers and reduction of strength in 
this type to 93,426 Treaty tons, reassign- 
ment of air forces, redistribution of sub- 
marines and decommissioning of 25 sub- 
marines totaling 14,100 tons, and total 
reduction of tonnage in commission in 
the Fleet by about 120,000 tons. 

Coincidental with the effectiveness of 
this new organization, a new air force 
organization policy becomes effective. 
This plan'is designed to increase the de- 
gree of mobility of the aircraft strength, 
involving the use of a number of tenders 
|to supplement the carriers, and placing 
|the two air stations outside continental 
limits of the United States under com- 
|mand of the Fleet. General orders re 
cently issued by the Department outli’ 
the new organization as follows: 


The New Organization 


Battleships, cruisers, destroyers, airc’ 
and minecraft, as well as the air i 
at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, compose 
| Battle Force which will be under con 
mand of an admiral. Cruisers, destroyers. 
aircraft, the training squadron and iae 
Coco Solo, Panama, air base compose the 
Scouting Force, which will be under com- 
|mand of a vice admiral. All submarines 
and the bases at New London, Conn.; 
|Coco Solo and Pearl Harbor, compose the 
Submarine Force, which will be under 
command of a rear admiral. Two train- 
ing squadrons, and the base and general 
| supply facilities composed the Base Force, 
| which will be under command of a rear 
| admiral. 

The whole fleet continues under the 
command of Admiral Jehu V. Chase, com- 
mander-in-chief, who will eventually 
make the 10,000-ton cruiser “Chicago” his 
flagship. Admiral Frank H. Schofield »1d 
Vice Admiral Arthur L. Willard contiiue 
as commander of the Battle Force and 
commander of the Scouting Force, re- 
|spectively. Rear Admiral T. C. Hart, 
present commander of the Contro] Force, 
becomes commander of the Submarine 
Force, while Rear Admiral William '‘D. 
MacDougall becomes commander of the 
Base Force. 

Regrouping of battleships and cruisers 
provides for the operation of all but one 
of the first-line battleships with the Bat 
tle Force, based in the Pacific, the opera 
tion of the battleship “Arkansas” with the 
Scouting Force in Atlantic waters, an: 
the assignment of all criuisers, includi: 
those under construction, to the Scov ti: 
Force. 





New Jersey Sets Aside 
Fund to Beautify Roads 


TrenTON, N. J., March 30. 


One per cent of expenditures for high- 
way construction in New Jersey will be 
set aside in a special fund to be used for 
roadside beautification, according to the 
| provisions of a bill (S. 56) which has 
been signed by Governor Morgan F. 
Larson. 

The State Highway Commission is a' 
thorized by the act to establish the fu 
into which will be paid each year 1 } 
| cent of expenditures during the precedi 
| year. 
| 








jest fires, forest officers believe, and v. 
bring about a material reduction in t. 
| annual loss from preventable forest fires 

In the effort to reduce railroad fires 
| several railroad companies have also beer 
|active in clearing inflammable material 
from rights of way, in providing fire fight- 
jing equipment for track crews, in post- 
ing warning signs, and in installing ash 
receivers for the use of passengers on ob- 
servation car platforms, the Forest Serv- 


Of the total number of children 5 years | eliminate the railroad as a cause of for- | ice reports. 


of @ge in 1930, 6.1 per cent were at-| 
tending school; of the children 6 years 
of age, 47.3 per cent; of those 7 to 13 
years, 91.2 per cent; of those 14 and 15 
years, 82.5 per cent; of those 16 and 17} 
years, 49.2 per cent; and of those 18 to 
20, 19.1 per cent. In addition, 17,156 | 
persons 21 years of age and over were 
reported as attending school, as compared 
with 4,613 in 1920.—/ssued by the Bureau | 
of the Census. | 





Mr. Hurley Comments 
On Flood Control Report 


The Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hur- 
ley, stated oraily March 30 that he is 
maintaining an “open mind” regarding 
the report of the Chiet of Engineers, Ma). 
Gen. tytle Brown, on Mississippi River | 


| flood control, recently transmittea by him 


to Congress. | 

In sending the report to Congress Sec- 
retary Hurley said that he had merely | 
transmitted the report without comment | 
in order not to commit himself at this 
time to any of the aspects of the prob- 
lem. His transmittal of the report, he 
said, was not an approval of all that was} 
contained in it, and he still has an sOpen | 
mind” in confection with some of the| 
problems presented. He did not at this | 
time, he said, care to express an opinion | 
on any of the problems presented, but 
added that he would do so when called 


;}upon by the Flood Control Committee of 


Congre.::. 


Contracts for Road Work 
Are Awarded in Kentucky | 


FraNKForRT, Ky., March 30. 

The State Highway Commission on 
March 26 awarded contracts for surfacing 
81.9 miles of road at a cost of $1,155,394 
and for grading and draining 32.6 miles 
at a cost of $390,854. Contracts also were 
let for three bridges and approaches, | 


Iowa Legislature Favors 
State Conservation Study 


Des Mornes, Iowa, March 30. 


A bill authorizing a two-year study by 
conservation engineers, who would recqm- | 
mend a systematic conservation program 
for the State, has been passed by both 
branches of the Legislature. 

It appropriates $25,000 for the survey 
and, according to the State Board of 
Conservation, is expected to include ac- 
quisition of waste lands, development of 
park sites and of fish and game conser- 
vation projects, 


\ 
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Early Maneuvers 


By Army Forces 
Are Advocated 





Field Exercises of All Arms 
Urged by Major General 
Drum to Train Officers in 
Combat Tactics 





Maj. Gen. Hugh A. Drum, Inspector 
General of the Army, in a report to the 
Secretary of War, asserts that unless ef- 
forts are made in the near future to afford 
opportunities for higher officers to com- 
mand in field exercises forces of all arms 
the Army will revert to the state in which 
it has found itself at the beginning of 
every war in which it has been engaged. 

The primary mission of the Regular 
Army, Gen. Drum says, “is to stand ready 
at any moment to meet any emergency 
with the greatest possible combat power 
which its organization and strength may 
be capable of developing. Unless main- 
tained in such a state, he added, a Regu- 
‘lar Army engenders unwarranted reliance 
on a mythical preparedness and is uneco- 
nomical. 

“Whether the Regular Armys_ status 
of preparedness and training is adequate 


or the performance of this mission is 
highly questionable,” General Drum said. 


“The regular combat forces in the overseas 
possessions may be considered up to 
standard, except for certain needed mod- 
ernization of weapons, but there are seri- 
ous doubts relative to those in the con- 
tinental garrisons. 

Forces Declared Weak 


°The latter are dangerously weak in 
ngth and in modern weapons and 
ipment. Scattered in small garrisons 
ng our extensive frontiers and in the 
‘al States, no opportunity is afforded 
wractical training in tactical mobility 
, maneuvering and tactical fire power 
_,combined arms. Yet these very quali- 
ves, are the essence of the combat power 
the, a regular army should possess in 
the highest degree. 


“While the personnel of the Regular 
Army combat forces as a whole is in a 
high -state of efficiency from the view- 


points ef theoretical education and indi- 
vidual knowledge of the technique of util- 
izing their available weapons, there ap- 
pears to be a serious weakness in the 
practical tactical and logical handling of 
troops of all arms and their weapons in 
combination, under field and combat con- 
ditions. 

“The junior leaders have toe few op- 
portunities to develop in a practical field 
service sense that resourcefulness, initia- 
tive.and knowledge of men and of terrain 
so vssential to efficient battlefield leader- 
ship. The combatant arms are seldom 
brought together for combined field exer- 
cises. Higher commanders have too few 
Ypportunities to exercise vital functions 
f tactical direction, control and coordina- 

on, and to obtain by experience an un- 


‘erstanding of the many practical diffi- ' 


‘lties which inevitably arise in the actual 
xecution of tactical operations by com- 
ined arms which cannot be obtained at 
hools or in staff rides, terrain or com- 
and post exercises. 
; Training of Officers 
“Officers with WoMd War experience in 
* direction control and coordination of 
‘ats.of combined arms are rapidly dis- 
earing from the active list. Unless 
pecial efforts are made in the near fu- 


$ 


sure to afford a for higher 
officers to command in field exercises 
all arms, the Army will again 


revert to the state in which it has found 
itself at the commencement of all wars 
in which it has been engaged, with a 
serious lack of leaders trained to com- 
mand larger units and an ignorance on 
the part of these units of the vital tacti- 
cal essentials of mobility, maneuverabil- 
ity and fire power of combined arms.” 
Referring to the large annual turnover 
’ officers on duty with combat units, 
n. Drum said: 
‘Too large a portion of the short time 
« officers habitually remain on duty 
th their combat commands is devoted 
administrative duties. The greater 
t of an officer's service is spent away 
nn troops—at schools, on duty with 
ilian components and at various ad- 
snistrative headquarters. 


“The duties of the Regular Army as a 
faining force for the civilian components 
nd the housekeeping tasks incident to 
its own living and administration tend, of 
recent years, to obscure its vital mission, 
for the successful execution of which a 
higher state of combat efficiency than 
uow exists is indispensable 
“While some of the defects 
are subject to administrative 
real improvement in this connection 
dependent upon allotments of adequate 
funds for combined field training 

General Drum recommends that all 
Army transports be brought up to the 
standards required by the United States 
Steamboat Inspection Service. He points 
out in this connection that only two Army 
transports had up to the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1930, been given certificates from 
the Steamboat Inspection Service. 


indicated 
correction, 
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HEARING PLANNED 
ON CUSTOMS RULES 


i 
& inge in Drawback Privilege 
To Be Considered 


r 
al 
ric uestion of amending the drawback 
* .!yns imposed under the Tariff Act 
gr +#ing consideration of the Bureau 
y «a&rwms which will hold a conference 
1 with interested parties. according 
a. “ral statement, March 30, in be- 
valf or .he Bureau. A delegation of at- 


orney’s.representative of the customs bar 


n New York is scheduled to attend, it 
as announced. 

F. X. A. Eble, the Commissioner of 
fustoms, explained that abuses of the 


rawback privilege had been discovered 
7 that he deemed it the Bureaus’ obli- 
ion tc determine whether it is possible 
tend “ose abuses. He said question- 
hie fF, asssing had been reported to the 
real,,-id thought that serious consid- 
tion ;,nould be given to methods of 
umatiig such procedure as a means 
rotecting the Federal revenues. 
awbacks amount annually to about 
6 900, according to the Commissioner 
total is reached through the return 
importers of numerous small sums 
form of drawback of duty paid and 
imports later exported. It is the 
se of the Commissioner to hear the 
s of the customs lawyers and im- 
ers’ representatives who favor reten- 
of the present rules. 


ft 


I! for St. Lawrence River 
Development Is Reported 


AtBany, N. Y., March 30 


re Cornaire bill for the development 
‘“e St. Lawrence River has been re- 
, ‘i with minor amendments and will 
, « for passage this week, according to 
¢ Mblyman Cornaire 

m Cornaire stated that he did not be- 
4authe bill should be amended to pro- 


ore - 


A 


b for salaried members of the Power 
vi. ‘rity, as suggested by Governor 
welt. 
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ANDREW J. BRACHTER, of Mor- 
gantown, Ky., will ascend the 
bench, Apvil J.- as judge of the 


State Court of Appeals of Ken- 
tucky, to which he was_recentiy 
appointed hy Governoi Sampsoui. 
Judge Brachter will succeed 
Judge W. W. Logan, resigned, 
designated as United States Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. Judge 
Brachter will hold his seat on 
the Bench until the November 
elections, at which time an elec- 
tion for Appellate Judge will be 
held in the Second Appellate Dis- 
trict of Kentucky. 


| the 


Exports of Poultry 
Now in Excess of 
Amounts Imported: 


Reduced Domestic Prices 
Are Cited as Reason for 
Attainment of Favorable 
Balance in Trade 


Exports of poultry products from the 
United States were 17 per cent 
in 1930 than in the preceding year and 
for the first time in three years a favor- 
able balance for the United States was 
shown in this item, according to the Food- 
stuffs Division of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

While the favorable balance was noted 
with satisfaction by the Departments of 
Commerce and Agriculture, ‘aore interest 


greater 


attached to the fact that the excess so 
shown had resulted from shipments to 
the British market, according to oral 


statements in behalf of the two Depart- 
ments. American consignments to the 
British markets increased steadily through 
1930 and have continued to grow in the 
current vear, according to the figures. 
The change in the flow of shipments 
of poultry products, particularly eggs, to 
the British market resulted, it was ex- 
plained, from the lower domestic price 
Thus, the American surplus has been ab- 
sorbed in what is regarded as a favorably 
developing situation, it was stated 





Production Costs 

Government specialists called attention 
to the development of the British trade 
in the face of a decline in exports in many 
other commodities at a time when Amer- 
ican production costs in the poultry line 
were regarded as being higher than in 
most countries. Whether there is at pres- 
ent a tendency toward reduction of pro- 
duction costs can not yet be foretold, it 
was explained, but the movement of poul- 
try products abroad in the present cir- 
cumstances was encouraging to officials of 
both Departments, it was said. 

The full text of the Department of Com- 
merce statement respecting the exports of 
poultry products follows: 


Export Balance Shown 

The foreign trade the United States 
in poultry products in 1930 was charac- 
terized by an increase of 17 per ce in 
exports and a decrease of 48 per cent in 
imports, compared with the previous 
year, resulting in the first export balance 
since 192%. according to Foodstuffs Di- 
vision, Department of Comerce. 

The inc: in exports checked the 
downward trend which had been in prog- 
ress since 1927. The value of the im- 
ports rose from $9,011,456 in 1928 to $10 
836,738 in 1929, and dropped to $5,646 
in 1930. The decline in 1930 was brought 
about by lower values of imports of all 
types of poultry products, except frozen 
egg albumen, the greatest declines occur- 
ing in imports of dressed poultry, frozen 
whole egg and frozen yolk. The export 
value rose from $5,286.611 in 1929 to $6,- 
182,235 in 1930, due mainly to larger ship- 
ments of eggs in the shell to foreign coun- 
tries, 


of 


nt 


as 


ease 
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Foreign trade in live poultry is largely 
with Canada and Mexico. In 1930 imports 


were 211,396 pounds as compared with 
1,500,000 pounds in both 1928 and 1929, 
89 per cent of which came from Canada 


Exports of live poultry amounted to 389,404 
pounds, a decrease of 31 per cent from the 
exports of 1928 and 13 per cent from the 


exports of 1929. Mexico and Canada to- 
gether took 77 per cent of the total 
exports 
Dressed Poultry Trade 

There was a decline in imports of 
dressed poultry from 5,196,809 pounds in 
1929 to 1,862,479 pounds in 1930, the im- 
ports consisting mostly of turkeys. Argen- 


tina supplied 62 per cent of the imports, 
but receipts from that country dropped 
from 3,026,530 pounds in 1929 to 1,056,633 
pounds in 1930. A considerable quantity 
of dressed poultry also comes from Uru- 
guay and is likewise mainly turkeys 
Shipments of dressed poultry to the 
United States from Austria, Germany, 
Hungary and the United Kingdom in 1930 
ranged from 118,493 pounds to 141.671 
pounds each, and receipts from the first 
three countries were larger in 1930 than 
in the previous year. Imports from Rus- 
sia dropped from 440,368 pounds in 1929 
to 77,693 pounds in 1930, probably due to 





larger shipments from Russia to the 
United Kingdom and Germany. 
Exports of dressed poultry from the 


United States rose from 2,472,574 pounds 
in 1929 to 2,993,778 pounds in 1930, owing 
mainly to an increase of about 400,000 
pounds in shipments to the United King- 
dom. Total imports of dressed poultry 
into the United Kingdom were the heav- 
iest on record, and receipis from the 
United States were considerably larger 
than in 1929. 
Exports of Eggs 


Exports to the United Kingdom, which 
amounted to 1,407,980 pounds in 1930, con- 
stituted 47 per cent of the total exports 
from the United States. Canada, Ber- 
mudas and Panama were also fair markets 
for dressed poultry, taking, respectively, 
| 380,238 pounds, 318,560 pounds, and 313,- 





cu| President Brings 






Fruit Donated on 
Trip to Caribbean 


Foreign Quarantine Chief 
Describes Methods Used 
In Inspecting Imports 


And Exports of Plants 





President Hoover brought back to Wash- 
ington from his Caribbean trip severa! 
boxes of tropical fruit, including pineap- 
ples. grgpefruit and oranges, which were 
given to him in Porto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, it was stated March 30 at the 
White House. 


The President, however, left behind him 
in Hampton Roads, Va., upon his arrival 
March 29 aboard the Battleship “Arizona,” 
@ number of stalks of sugar cane which 
also had been given to him. It was ex- 
plained that upon arrival of the “Arizona” 
in Hampton Roads, inspectors of the De- 
partment of Agriculture boarded the ves- 
sel to confer with Officials of the Presi- 
dent’s party relative to what tropical 
products might be brought ashore safely 
because of the possible spread of tropical 
blights. Although the inspectors were 
entirely willing that the sugar cane be 
brought ashore, the President decided not 
to do so, it was stated. 


Cooperation Given 

Cooperation of persons entering ports of 
the United States under official or diplo- 
malic immunity from search of baggage 
aids inspectors of the Plant Quarantine 
and Control Aministration, Department 
of Agriculture, in their work of preventing 
plant pests and diseases from being im- 
ported with flowers, fruits, vegetables, and 
nursery stock, E. R. Sasscer, in charge of 
Adminstrative Division of Foreign 
Quarantine, stated orally March 30. 


While no official report has reached the 
Administration's offices at Washington 
concerning plant quarantine inspection of 
baggage of President Hoover and _ his 
party upon return to Hampton Roads 
March 29, it is to be assumed that the 
usual cooperative effort in cases where 
immunity is in force prevailed, it was 
stated 

Inspection Force 
Additional information made 

Mr. Sasscer follows: 

In the great majority of cases where 
individuals appear at ports of entry with | 
material which cannot be brought into 
the country under plant quarantine regu- 
lations, the situation can be attributed to 
unfamiliarity with existing rules. 


The Administration's present inspection 
force consists of 191 full-time inspectors 


available 
by 


and 72 State inspectors who collaborate 
with the Federal authorities. The force 
is distributed among 43 stations located 


at ports of entry. 

The enforcement of foreign plant quar- 
antines and regulatory orders at mari- 
time, interior and Mexican border ports 
of entry involves the following types of 
activity 

Inspection of vessels and aircraft ar- 
riving at ports of entry from foreign ports 
and from Porto Rico and Hawaii; inspec- 
tion and disposition of restricted plants 
and plant products found by customs or 
immigration officials or by inspectors of 
the Administration in the baggage of per- 
sons entering the United States; inspection 
of plants and plant products entered un- 
der permit from foreign countries and lo- 
calities, and certain products arriving 
trom domestic territory; supervision of the 
disinfection ‘fumigation or sterilization) 
of cotton, cotton bagging, broomcorn, and 
other products requiring such treatment 
as a condition of entry; inspection, in co- 
operation with customs and post office 
officials, of restricted plants and plant 
products arriving by foreign parcel post; 
and inspection of plants and plant prod- 
ucts introduced by the Department of 
Agriculture’ and plants imported for 
propagation or for educational and scien- 
tific purposes 

Other Activities 

Other activities are: Field inspection of 

plants imported under special permit and 


grown under agreement; inspection of 
plants ‘domestic) entering and leaving 
the District of Columbia; inspection of 


plant-introduction gardens of the Bureau 
Plant Industry, Department of Com- 
merce; and insnection of fruits and vege- 
tables in the field and at the point of 
hipment in Porto Rico and Hawaii in 
accordance with special provisions 
In addition, the Administration 
spec and certifies export fruits and 
vegetables to meet the sanitary require- 
ments of certain foreign countries, and 
at certain ports assists flour exporters by 
inspecting the holds of vessels and ware- 
houses for the presence of stored-grain 


f 
ol 


in- 


Air Transport Problems 

The continued development and expan- 
sion of foreign air-transportation lines has 
greatly increased the problem of providing 
safeguards against the introduction of for- 
eign plant pests, as is evidenced by the 
fact that inspectors and collaborators of 
the Administration inspected more than 
twice aS many airplanes from foreign 
countries during the last fiscal year as 
were inspected during the fiscal year im- 
mediately preceding 

Records show 400 interceptions of con- 
traband plant material as the result of in- 
spection of 4497 airplanes during the 
fiscal vear 1930 

Plant quarantine inspectors are now sta- 
tioned at 19 ports of entry on the Mexican 








border. Records of operations at six of 
these ports during the fiscal year 1930 
show total of 47,997 railway freight car: 
vere inspected, in addition to inspection 
of 4,308 pullman and passenger coache: 
crossing the borde1 

A total of 5,148 interceptions of insects 
and plant diseases were forwarded from 


the Administration's stations to Washing- 
ton for identification during the last fiscal 
year 

Totals for interceptions of contraband 
plants and plant products for the same 
period follow: In baggage, 11,785; in mail 
2.619; in cargo, 230; in stores, 1,360, and 
in quarters, 2.615 

Inspection of large shipments of fruits 
and vegetables requires that every effort 
be exercised to hasten the operation 
that damage by freezing or deterioration 
may be avoided 


so 


927 pounds. Exports were largest during 
the first four months of the year. 

The value of the eggs in the shell and 
egg products exported in 1930 exceeded the 
value of the imports by $236,147, due to 
the comparatively heavy exports of eggs 
in the shell and the decline in imports 
of egg products. Imports of eggs in the 
shell, which have been negligible for many 
years, increased from 307,912 dozen in 1929 
to 317,253 dozen in 1930. Over 90 per cent 


of these imports come from China and 
Hong Kong 
Exports of eggs in the shell rose from 


12,074,830 dozen in 1929 to 18,579,945 dozen 
in 1930. The principal markets in 1930, in 
the o:der named, were Argentina, taking 
23 per cent of the exports; Mexico, 20 


per cent; Canada, 16 per cent; the United, 


Kingdom, 10 per cent; Panama, 9 per cent; 
and Cuba, 6 per cent. Exports to the 


United Kingdom in recent years have been; 


negligible, but in 1930 they amounted to 
1,933,470 dozen as against 
to that country in 1929 and 829,063 dozen 
in 1928 


no shipments | 
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| Formal Gardens and Reflecting Pool of Pan American Building Sa 
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The grounds in the rear of the Pan American building in the National Capital have been elaborately laic 
out in formal gardens in the midst of which is set a reflecting pool, over which broods the image of an 


Aztec god. A driveway, bordered by a low stone wall, circles the ground. 


The photograph was taken 


from the top of the stairway in the rear of the main building. 


Dissolution of Sugar 


Institute, Inc.., 


Is Asked by Department of Justice 





Government Sues to Enjoin 50 Corporations, Firms and 
Individuals Accused of Price Conspiracy 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


and commerce in sugar by various means | 
and devices * * *,” said the petition. | 

The petition charges that the defend- 
ants have created, maintained and uti- 
lized the Institute as an instrumentality 
for promoting and maintaining the al- 
leged conspiracy; that a major part of 
these alleged activities have been carried 
on through the Institute and have con- 
stituted its chief activities; that many of 
such activities have been entirely outside 
the scope of the announced purposes of 
its organization; and that other activities 
have been carried on independently of the 
Institute. 

“Defendants have agreed to establish 
and maintain and pursuant thereto have 
concertedly established and maintained, 
enhanced, uniform, and noncompetitive 
prices; uniform, noncompetitive, onerous, 
and oppressive terms, discounts, condi- 
tions, concessions and extra charges; and 
uniform, artificial, and noncompetitive 
transportation charges,” the petition con- 
tinues. 

Among other things it is charged that 
the defendants “concertedly _ blacklist, 
boycott, and agree not to permit dealings 
with warehouse companies which violate 
any provision of the Code, or interference 
with any agreements or activities herein 
alleged, or participate in any activity tend- 
ing to defeat the purposes of the con- 
spiracy herein described.” Moreover, it 
is held “defendants have arbitrarily and 
concertedly blacklisted, boycotted, and re- 
stricted the use and number of ware- 
houses.” 

Increased Margin 
Of Profit Claimed 

Chiefly as the result of the alleged con- 
spiracy, the Department charges that the 
members of the Institute “have increased 
this gross margin of profit (representing 
the difference between the cost of the 
delivered raw products and the refiners’ 
price for the delivered finished product) 
during the operating of the conspiracy 
by more than 30 per cent; the consum- 
ing public has been required by defend- 
ants to pay large sums in excess of what 
it would have been required to pay for 
sugar in a market free from the arti- 
ficial restraints herein described; and the 
growers and producers of raw sugar have 
received no benefit from the increased 
prices exacted by defendants. 

“Ime American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany and The National Sugar Refining 
Company of New Jersey, during the first 
year of the Institute's existence, refined 

total of aproximately 46 per cent of the 
sugar produced in the United States. The 
former increased its refining profits dur- 
ing said period from $3,070,851.57 to $8,- 
016,436.72, and the latter enhanced its net 
earnings from $292,486 to $3,372,986. These 
increases were in large part the results 
of the particitpation of these defendants 
in the activities herein described.” 

The prayer in the case reads as follows: 

‘That writs of subpoena issue, directed 
to each defendant commanding said de- 
fendant to appear herein and answer un- 
der oath the allegations contained in this 
petition and to abide by and perform 
such acts and decrees as the court may 
make in the premises; 

“That the combination, conspiracy, 
agreements and activities described in 
this petition be declared to constitute a 
conspiracy in restraint of interstate and 
foreign trade and commerce on the part 
of the defendants, and to be illegal and 
in violation of the act of Congress ap- 
proved July 2, 1890, known as the Sher- 
man Anti-trust Act; 

‘That defendants be 
rected forthwith to dissolve 
discontinued the Institute; 

“That defendants and each of them 
and all of their respective officers, man- 
agers, agents, employes, and all persons 
acting or claiming to act on behalf ,of 
them, or any of them, be perpetually en- 
joined individually and collectively from 
further engaging in, agreeing to perform, 
or in fact performing, said conspiracy of 
like character or effect, or any of the 
acts, agreements, understandings, or con- 
cert of action described in this petition; 

‘That the petitioner have such other, 
further general, and different relief as the 
nature of the case may require and the 
court may deem proper in the premises. 

“That the petitioner recover its costs.” 


Activities Declared 


In Restraint of Trade 

The petition bears the signatures of | 
George Z. Medalie, United States Attor- 
ney for the Southern District of New York; 
the Attorney General, William D. Mitchell; 
the Assistant to the Attorney General, 
John Lord O'Brian, and James Lawrence 
Fly, and Walter L. Rice, Special Assist- 
ants to the Attorney General. The De- 
partment’s announcement follows in full 
text 

Dissolution of the Sugar Institute and 
a permanent injunction against 50 cor- 
porations, firms, and individuals is asked 
by the Department of Justice in a peti- 
tion under the Sherman Anti-trus‘ Act 
filed in the United States District Court 
in New York City today. 

The petition charges that during the 
past three years the defendants have} 
| maintained a comprehensive scheme de- 


and di- 
forever 


ordered 
and 


signed to fix oppressive and uniform prices 
of refined cane sugar, which is manufac- 
tured from raw sugar obtained in Cuba. 
Porto Rico, Hawall, and ine Philippines at 
abnormally low prices. 

The suit filed today is the culmination 
of extensive investigations conducted by 
the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Department of Justice over the period of 
the past two years. The Government 
charges that the consuming public has 
been required to pay large sums in excess 
of what it otherwise would have paid fon 
sugar, and the growers and producers of 
raw sugar have received no benefit from 
the increased prices exacted. 

Defendant cane refiners produce 85 per 
cent of the sugar consumed in the United 
States. The remaining 15 per cent is 
produced by domestic beet-sugar refiners. 
The petition charges that defendants have 
induced the beet refiners to restrict their 
competitive activities, and that defend- 
ants have maintained the price of refined 
cane sugar at a level uniformly 20 cents 
per hundred-weight higher than the price 
of refined beet sugar. 

A brief code outlining certain proposed 
activities on the part of the Sugar Insti- 
tute was submitted to the Department of 
Justice in 1928, when the Institute was or- 
ganized. The Depariment at that time 
reserved liberty of action. It was said at 
the Department today that most of the 
activities complained of in the petition 
were not disclosed by this code, but were 
later developed. 


Radio Found in Nearly Half 
Iowa Homes, Census Shows 


Nearly one-half of the families in Iowa 
had radio receiving sets as of April 1, 
1930, the Bureau of Census, Department 
of Commerce, announced March 30 in a 
tabulation based on the 1930 decennial 
population census. 

The compilation, the eleventh thus far 
made by the Bureau covering the “radio 
population” of the States, showed that 
48.6 per cent of the total number of fami- 
lies in the State had receiving sets when 
the census was taken. The whole num- 
ber of families in the State on April 1 
was 636,905, and the number having sets 
was 309,327. The average number of per- 
sons per family was 3.9 per cent. 


Infantry Board to Test 


Semi-automatic Rifle 


Maj. Gen. Stephen O. Fuqua, the Chief 
of Infantry, announces that 20 Garand 
semiautomatic shoulder rifles, caliber .276, 
have been shipped to the Infantry Board, 
Fort Benning, Ga. for test This rifle 
loads and ejects automatically, and is be- 
ing developed with a view of replacing the 
present Springfield, single-loading, cali- 
= .30 rifle carried by the individual sol- 
diev. 

The adoption of a rifle of this type 
would greatly increase fire power and 
would be, perhaps, the most progressive 
accomplishment in infantry equipment 
since the World War.—Issued by the De- 
partment of War. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Not Approved in Ohio | 


30. 


CoLumeus, Oxnro, March 
At a meeting of the House Insurance 
Committee March 26 three of nine mem- 
bers of the committee present voted to 
report favorably the bill (H. 71) to set 
up a State fund for unemployment insur- 
ance. Eight votes are required for a fa- 
vorable report on the measure which was 
left on thg,committee’s calendar. 
A similar bill (S. 25) in the Senate was 
killed recently in committee. 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


March 30, 1931 





President Hoover, following his re- 
turn from a 10-day trip to the Caribbean 
Sea, made no set engagements for the 
day, devoting himself largely to clear- 
ing his desk of an accumulation of cor- 
respondence. 

12 m.—The Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M. Hyde, called to discuss the 
progress of the drought relief program 

12:30 p. m.—The Director of the Bud- 
get. J. Clawson Roop, called to discuss 
budget matters. 

3 p. m.—The Vice President, Charles 
Curtis, called to pay his respects. 

4 p. m.—The Secretary of State, Henry 
L. Stimson, called to present the new 
Assistant Secretary of State, James P. 
Rogers 

5 p. m.—-The Secretary of Labor, Wil- 
liam N. Doak, called to discuss depart- 
mental matters. 


New Act Permitting 
24-hour Quarantine 
Inspection Praised 


Enactment of New Maritime 
Measure Is Most Forward 
Step in Years, Says Fed- 
eral Specialist 


Enactment of a bill during the last ses- 
sion of Congress providing for 24-hour 
service in the maritime quarantine serv- 
ice was declared to be the most progres- 
Sive step in quarantine legislation since 
the establishment of the Federal Service 
by Dr. R. C. Williams, of the Public 
Health Service, March 30. 

Prior to 1893, Dr. Williams explained, 
the task of maritime quarantine lay with 
the individual States. In that year the 
Federal Service was established, setting 
the hours of service from “sun up to sun 
down,” and since that time it has re- 
mained practically unchanged. Dr. Wil- 
liams furnished the following additional 
information: 


Until the recent enactment, however, 
the service had been unable to take ad- 
vantage of modern developments to expe- 
dite the service. The original require- 
ment of daylight service was caused by 
the fact that at the time of passage ade- 
quate lighting facilities to make night 
work effective was nonexistent, either 
aboard ship or on the docks. 

The new law, however, does not require 
24-hour service, but allows it when de- 
Sired at the various ports of entry. It 
further allows expansion of the service as 
needed beyond the old daylight. require- 
ment, so that 16, 18 or 20-hour service may 
be obtained. It is anticipated that oniy 
the ports of New York, New Orleans, San 
Pedro, San Francisco and Port Townsend 
will require the full 24-hour service. 


Under the old system, in New York 
particularly, difficulty was met by the 
inspection service on the peak days 
usually Monday and Friday, when as 
many as 20 vessels would be waiting in- 
spection service early in the morning. On 
foggy mornings it would be practically 
impossible for vessels not subject to the 
inspection to find their way through the 
mass of vessels awaiting inspection, so 
that the old system materially interfered 
with traffic. 

The last State inspection service to be 
taken over by the Federal Government 
was the port of New York. In this case 
another inequality is done away with by 
the passage of the recent law. Under the 
terms of Federal acquisition of the quar- 


antine service, it was agreed that the fee 
charged by the State for fumigation 
would remain unchanged under Federal 
control. 

These fees were higher than at any 
other port in the country, thereby taxing 


New York port shipping an additional $50,- 
000 a year. This inequality is now done 
away with, the fees are reduced to a level 
with other American ports. 


Another benefit accruing from 24-hour 
inspection service is in the silk shipments 
arriving at Pacific ports from the Far 
East. Cargoes arrive in those ports daily, 
are valued at millions of dollars, on which 
expensive maritime insurance is carried. 
Under the old law this shipment was 
often required to wait in ports for hours 
for inspection service, while under the 
present 24-hour service plan, thousands of 
dollars of insurance will be saved annually 
by cutling off even a few hours from the 
time at sea 


Government Is Permitted 
To Appeal Packers Ruling 


[Continued trom Page 1.) 


mined that the petition of Armour & 
Company and Swift & Company and their 
affiliated firms for modification of the 
consent decree should be allowed to the 
extent of permitting the national packers 
to use their facilities to manufacture, dis- 
tribute and wholesale so-called nonrelated 
food products. He denied their request 
to sell at retail. 


The interveners, the American Whole- 
sale Grocers Association and the National 
Wholesale Grocers Association, also filed 
exceptions to the lower 
of facts and conclusions of law. 


Effect of Motor Trucks 


The court erred, according to the Gov- 
ernment’s assignment of errors, in find- 
ing that during the past 10 ycars the 
increase in the use of motor trucks for 
the transportation of food products have 
deprived the packers of any advantage 
which the ownership of refrigerator cars 
formerly gave them. 

Exception is also taken to the refusal 
of the court to find that the use by the 
packers of their distributive facilities in 
hardling nonmeat products is a mcre po- 
tent instrument of monopoly at the pyes- 
ent time than when the consent decree 
was entered in 1920. 


Objection is made to the finding that 
since 1920 conditions have materially 
changed in the methods of marketing 
food products by reason of the engaging 
by concerns retailing food on large scale 
in the function usual to the wholesale 
}and branch house distribution. 


court's findings | 
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le of Asbestos 
From Russia to 
Be Investigated 


Hearing Ordered by Tariff 
Commission on Charges 


Of Unfair Practices Filed 


By Two Concerns 


An investigation of alleged unfair prac- 
tices in the importation or sale in the 
United States of Russian asbestos has 
been ordered by the Tariff Commission, 
according to a statement March 30 by 
the Commission. 

All parties interested will be given op- 
portunity to testify at a hearing to be held 
at the office of the Commission May 19, 
according to the statement. 


The complaint, which was filed by the 
Bear Canyon Asbestos Company of Am- 
bler, Pa., and the Regal Asbestos Mines, 
Inc., of New York City, owners and op- 
erators of asbestos mines in Arizona, al- 
leges, among other things, that methods 
used in the sale of Russian asbestos in 
the United States have been such that 
buyers have been ircduced to break their 
contracts, according to the statement. 


Forced Labor Charged 
The allegations also charge, it was stated 
orally by the Commission chairman, Henry 


P. Fletcher, that the Russians have at- 
tempted to form a cartel against the 
United States, and that Russia has been 


using “forced labor” in the production of 
asbestos. It is also charged by those filing 
the complaint, that the Russians in pro- 
ducing the asbestos, have been mixing 
Canadian and Russian labor. The state- 
ment announcing the investigation fole 
lows in full text: 


The Tariff Commission announces that 
it has ordered an investigation concerning 
alleged unfair practices in the importa- 
tion or sale in the United States of Rus- 
sian asbestos. A hearing has been ane 
nounced for May 19, 1931, at the Com- 
mission's office in Washington, D. C. All 
parties interested can be present and pro- 
duce evidence and be heard at this 
meeting. 

Mines Closed 

This complaint was filed by the Bear 
Canyon Asbestos Company, of Ambler, 
Pa., and the Regal Asbestos Mines, Inc., 
of New York City, owners and operators 
of asbestos mines in Arizona. They allege, 
among other things, that methods used in 
the sale of Russian asbestos in the United 
States have been such that buyers have 
been induced to break their contracts. As 
a result of the alleged unfair practices, 
complainants further state that some of 
these mines have been forced to close. 

This is the first investigation ordered 
under the provisions of section 337 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930. This section declares 
unlawful unfair methods of competition 
or unfair acts in the importation or sale 
in the United States of articles the effects 
or tendency of which is to destroy or 
substantially injure an industry, efficiently 
and economically operated, in the United 
States, or to prevent the establishment of 
such an industry, or to restrain or monop- 
olize trade and commerce in the United 
States. 


Weather Prevents Counting 
Of Buffalo by Airplane 


Counting of buffalo by airplane in the 
Wood Buffalo Park, Canada, which has 
been in progress the last few months, will 
be suspended shortly by the Royal Air 
Force due to adverse weather conditions, 
states a report from Vice Consul Odin G, 
Loren, Edmonton, made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

This work must cease as soon as the 
rivers break up, preventing the use of 
skis in landing on the ice, and it is said 
that approximately a month or six weeks 
will lapse before conditions are favorable 
for the use of pontoons on airplanes. 

These conditions are affecting the air 
mail schedules in this section as well, the 
report states—Issued by the Department 
of Commerce 


Philippine Trip Considered 
By the Secretary of War 


A trip to the Philippine Islands for a 
survey of conditions has long been under 
consideration by the Secretary of War, 
-atrick J. Hurley, and while he is desir- 
ovs Of making such a trip, the prospects 
of his doing so are “very remote,” he de- 
clared March 30. 

Secretary Hurley said he is busy at this 
time in connection with the meetings of 
the War Policies Commission, of which 
he is chairman, and added that there was 
a possibility that the Commission might 
adjourn in May until September, in 
which event he may be able to visit the 
Philippines. 


Crushed Oyster Shells 
Exported for Poultry Feed 


Crushed oyster shells—formerly a waste 
product, and then used largely as a road- 
building material—are being exported from 
the United States in increasing quantities 
for use as an ingredient in poultry feed, 
according to information collected by the 
Foodstuffs Division of the Department of 
Commerce 

The industry centers around the Gulf 
Coast, and most of the exports go to the 
United Kingdom and other parts of Eu- 
rope The oyster shells are valued for 
poultry feed because of their calcium care 
bonate content. 

Exports for the eight months ending 
with February of this year totaled 37,258 
short tons, valued at $339,695; compared 
with 30,713 short tons. valued at $284,942 
in the same period of the preceding year, 
—Issued by Department of Commerce. 





Transient or Extended Visits 
A Famous Restaurant 


HOTEL PIERRE 


Fifth Avenue at 61st Street 
New York 
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Effect of Changes | 


In Economics on — 


| 

Home and Family 
: « 

Individual Comfort Said to) 

Depend on _ Soundness 

And Prosperity of Pro- 

ductive System 











Knowledge of the consuming power of 
the public and control of production are | 
necessary in the United States to balance 
the economic system, a report to the Fed- 
eral Office of Education by Karl E. Leib, 
professor of commerce in the University 
of Iowa, points out. 

Upon request of the Office of Educa-| 
tion, Prof. Leib prepared a paper on “Re- 
cent Economic Changes and their Effect | 
on Home and Family Life,” which has 
just been published by the Department 
of the Interior. 


Large-scale Production 


Additional information from the state- 
ment of Prof. Leib follows: 

The vast extent of present-day markets 
and the tremendous scale of modern pro- 
duction have brought about a degree of 
interdependence in our national life which 
is still hard to realize. One manufacturer 
of low-priced automobiles decided not so 
long ago to make a decided change in 


model. For months, pending the produc- 
tion of the new car, his factories were 
closed while new machinery was being 


installed and new processes prepared. The 
result was that the total freight-car load- 
ings for the whole United States fell off 
to a marked degree and dealers all over 
the country were left with money invested 
in showrooms in which there were no 
cars to show and _ sales forces who had 
nothing to sell. Employment in Detroit 
was seriously curtailed and markets for 
raw materials were affected. 

A change in the style of women’s cloth- 
ing, resulting in the use of less material, 
has serivusly affected the market for cot- 
ton and threatened the continued exist- 
ence of the present form of organization 
for production in the woolen industry. The 
farmer alone has preserved something of 
his former independence, but the farmer 
without modern machinery, automobile, | 
radio, or mail-order catalogue would lead 
a troubled life. The prosperity, and even 
the comfort of each of us, has come to 
depend upon the soundness and prosper- 
ity of our whole productive system. 


Skilled Management 


If this be so, it behooves us to look to 
it that no pains be spared to maintain 
that prosperity. What progress are we 
making in that direction? Intelligent guid- 
ance of such a complicated system requires 
a better understanding of its characteris- 
tics. Not only does it seem probable that 
a new profession, that of business man- 
agement, must be evolved, but better edu- 
cation of the public in general is neces- 
sary if the skilled manager is not to find 
his efforts balked through lack of under- 
standing and sympathy on the part of the 
general public. 

The increased sums which are being} 
spent on education, increased enrollment 
in our schools and universities, and the) 
development of schools and colleges for} 
the intensive study of business and of our 
economic system are steps toward a 
planned control of production and a more} 
intelligent adaptation of effort to needs} 
which should ultimately lead to increased 
welfare for all. | 

Desirable as this end may be, it will} 
be necessary to have a more exact knowl- | 
edge of the consuming habits of the pub-| 
lic and a more definite control of pro-| 
duction than has been possible up to the 
present time in order that definite pur- 
poses and standards may be set up and 
that they may be supported by popular 
sentiment. 

Human Requirements 


It is undeniable that something more | 
than the mere satisfaction of economic 
wants is vital to a well-rounded and happy 
existence. There are human needs which 
must be met, and in the home lies the! 
opportunity for the creation of the es- 
sential gratification of these most im- | 
portant cravings. Here may be provided 
recognition for the qualities which out- 
siders may be slow to appreciate. Hon- 
esty, kindliness, gentleness, and trust- 
worthiness may be held at their true worth 
and the little triumphs of outside life 
may be doubled in value by the fact that 
they are perceived and shared by those 
whose good opinion is of value. Affection 
should be found here and certainty of 
understanding and sympathy. If these 
values are not present, we need more 
knowledge of the reasons which prevent 
their development and of the technique 
by which their existence may be favored 
and promoted. 

New experience and some of the greatest 
adventures of life are surely to be found 
in the home. The man or woman who 
has known the unquestioning faith and 
loyalty of a child or who has faced death 
or seen it patiently and bravely risked 
knows that those who live for themselves 
alone live incompletely. These experi- 
ences are facts of life and not 
fictions. How far does education go in 
fitting us to bring out in a home the best 
of which we and it may be capable? 

Need of Proper Planning 


Here lies the challenge to our knowledge 
and abilities. There seems little question 
that with the further development of in- 
dustry we may greatly increase the sum 
total of goods which may be produced 
for the satisfaction of human wants. Mil- 
lions of people are still unsatisfied. There 
is room in our productive system for 
utilization of the efforts of every indi- 
vidual if that effort be properly planned 
and intelligently directed. 

Women in greater and greater numbers 
are seeking to find again their places in 
the productive system, from which in the 
earlier development of the machine age 
they were temporarily ousted. There is 
no reason why they should not again as- 
sume a position calling for the exercise 
of their utmost abilities and permitting 
them some choice as to the direction in 
which they will exercise their capacities. 
If they find happiness in devoting their 
entire time and attention to home and 
children, they should have that oppor- 
tunity. 

If, on the other hand, they find that 
under modern conditions many of. the 
functions formerly inevitably connected 
with the home are now better cared for 
by outsiders, that children are not the 
chief interest in their lives, and that child- 




































ests, or that an appreciable portion of 
their life span is still available after the 
duties of child bearing and rearing have 
been performed, then they should not be 
thrust aside from modern activity under 
a pretext of gallantry or with a contemp- 
tuous reference to home as the woman's 
sphere. It seems quite probable that there 
will be not only room for them but also 
need for them in the economic world. 

In office work, as statisticians, as dieti- 
tians, in the professions, the work of 
wemen is daily becoming more essential 
In work calling for delicate manipulation, 
such as the handling of small machine 
parts, in the artistic and literary world 
as well as in science and education, their 
services are needed. Our institutions must 
adapt themselves to this need. The prob- 
lem vf maintaining home values and yet 
permitting other interests and occupations 
should not be unsolvable. 































| chief of the eastern district of the Fed- 


'in a recent radio address through stations | 
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Care Is Suggested in Reading ‘Vocational Help 
Proprietary Medicine Labels Foy Rural Girls 


In Gity Advised 


| 
| Famil 
The business of selling medicines by fraud. Many nostrums like those I have} 
mail direct to consumers is “permeated , described have been proceeded against as | 
with fraud,” and extravagant and false! being labeled with false and fraudulent | 
claims are made in the advertisements of | medicinal claims. It is by actions such 
many of these drugs, W. R. M. Wharton, | as these that the enforcement of the Fed- 
eral Food and Drugs Act protects your 
eral Food and Drug Administration, stated | food and drug supply. 
U First, let me say that I intend no whole- 
of the National Broadcasting Company. __| sale condemnation of the medicine busi- 
Buyers should read the labels on medi- ness nor am I opposed to afl self-medica- 
cines carefully so as not to overestimate tion, for there are a great many products 


their value, Mr. Wharton said, since the| which are useful as home treatments for + agri cate om | 
labels often are so made up as to give Bian ailments and as first aids, but| , according to a statement March 28) 


es } by the Woman’s Division of the Presi- | 
deceptive idea of the curative value. His| practically all have very decided limita-|gent’s Emergency Committee for i 
address follows in full = officials fre- | “On, Many are entirely worthless. Some | ment. — - oy 
oie teenek “cio . : ~|are dangerous. My remarks apply only| Recent studies have shown that the 
ee — bee to eee nls the nostrums—the ~ ee and | movement of girls to the city is greater 
truth of medicine testimonials, printe | worthless, and falsely and fraudulently | 
newspapers as advertisements, often with y than that of boys and it is suggested that 





Federal Specialist Describes Efforts to Protect. 


Public From Misleading Descriptions 


} 
| 
| 
| 








y Relationships and 
Manual Drudgery Cited 
As Factors in Influencing | 
Urban Movement 








| 
| 
} | 
i | 
| The question whether the country girl | 
jin the city who is out of a job should| 
|return to the farm presents a peculiar) 
problem in the present unemployment sit- | 


romantic!) 


lessness leaves them free for other inter- | 


| labeled medicines , re | 
photographs of the individuals who claim changing conditions in rural life have 


| 
to have been cured of serious diseases. | 
Let me remark, in passing, that the ad- 
vertiser does not often use such testi- 
monials in the newspapers circulated in 
the territory where the patient who claims 
to have been cured, resides. Instead, for 
example, a testimonial of a western resi- 
dent may be published in an eastern pa- 
per and one from a resident of the east 
may be published in a southern paper. 
Thus, their lack of authenticity and 
truthfulness does not often become a mat- 
ter of local knowledge. 


Testimonial Written 


To Secure Medicine 

I have in mind a testimonial advertise- 
ment, published in a New England paper, 
in which a lady claimed that she was 
cured of a serious disease. She said she 
had taken a certain nostrum on the ad- 
vice of a certain physician, whom she 
named, and that this nostrum cured her. 
This lady lived in a small town in Ala- 
bama. We were there gathering evidence 


| 


to prove fraud against that particular | 


product, so I visited the doctor who was 
said. to have prescribed the medicine and 
found him to be a leader of his profes- 
sion in his locality. 

When I showed him the advertisement 
he was poignantly indignant and vehe- 
mently disclaimed ever having prescribed 
the medicine for any one. Indeed, he said 
he had visited the lady in question only 
once and at that time no mention of the 
nostrum had been made. This physician 
did know, however, that the woman did 
not have the disease from which she 
claimed to have been cured by the par- 
ticular medicine. The physician was so 
much concerned over the misuse of his 
name that he offered to drive me out into 


the country to visit the testimonial giver. | 


We went out to her home and found 
that she was a very poor and a very 
anemic woman. Upon questioning, she 
said that she had bought a bottle of the 
medicine and had taken it and that it 
had made her feel better. Let me say 
here, folks, that the medicine was very 
high in alcoholic content. The woman 


| continued with her story, saying that she 
was poor and could not afford to buy any | 


more of the medicine, and so she con- 
ceived the idea that if she would write a 
nice letter to the company, perhaps they 
would give her some of the medicine free 
of charge. And so she wrote a nice let- 
ter to the company. She said that their 
medicine had cured her of a certain dis- 
ease. 


Claims Admitted 


To Have Been False 


Then she admitted she had never had 
that disease. She admitted also having 
said in the letter that her doctor So- 
and-So had prescribed the medicine. She 
said she added this in order to impress 
the medicine manufacturer. Of course, 
the medicine manufacturer was pleased 
with the testimonial and promptly sent 
the lady a dozen bottles, express prepaid, 
without charge. Later, the doctor made 
a vigorous complaint to the medicine 
company for the untruthful, unwarranted 
and misleading use of the name. They 
discontinued using that testimonial forth- 
with. 

The Federal Food and Drugs Act does 
not control advertisements, but only con- 
trols labels. Your food and drug officials, 
however, as I have said, often investigate 


testimonials in securing evdence to prove | 


Labeling With 


Incomplete Formulas 


| 


driven the country girls to the city. 
Vocational Guidance Urged 
Proper vocational guidance and coopera- 


Many medicines have their complete | tion with State extension services are 
formulas on the label, but do not be mis-| among the methods prescribed by the} 


jled in instances where an incomplete | young Women’s Christian Association in 


formula is given. 


Such a formula may | aiding the jobless rural girl in the city, 


give the names Of some of the ingredients | according to the Committee’s statement, 


}and may end by saying something like 
this—“‘and other ingredients.” Such a| 
formula is almost .as bad as no formula 
at all in so far as advising you of the 
character of the product is concerned, and 
a product so labeled is_still a secret prepa- | 
ration. Reading the labels will help you 
to understand this. 


Another form of misleading labeling | 
purports to give the composition of the 
product on the label, but includes items in 
the list which are themselves fanciful | 
and meaningless names. 


Don't be misled by the size and arrange- , 
ment of the type and printing on the label. | 
The label may say that the medicine is 
useful in, recommended for, or is indicated | 
in certain diseases, which will be named | 
on the label. Even though qualifying 
statements may precede the list of dis- 
eases the very naming of them on the 
label may hold out promise of cure to 
those who have such diseases. This im- 
pression is sometimes furthered by a 
prominent display of the names of dis- 
eases, in large type. 


Let me illustrate the misleading effect 
of prominent display of particular words 
}on a label. Such a label ~ may read, 
“shortens paroxysms of coughing in 
Whooping Cough.” By using large type 
for the words “Whooping Cough,” you may 
get the idea that the product is a com-| 
petent treatment for whooping cough— 
unless you read the label carefully. 


Still again, we may have the misleading 
pictorial designs, such as pictures of hu- 
man organs, on labels and these may give 
a false impression that the product is | 
| curative for diseases of these organs. Pic- 
tures of a fat man and a lean woman, 
accompanied by the time-worn expression, 
“before and after,” give false assurances 
that the preparation is an effective reduc- 
ing agent. The old, “I do,” and, “I don't,” | 
gag accompanied by two pictures, one 
showing a man coughing, the other not, 
indicates that Jones cough drops will cure 
a cough. Do not take such pictorial rep- | 
resentation seriously. Enjoy them if they | 
are works of art, laugh at them if they | 
are funny, but otherwise pay no atten-| 
tion to them. 

The manufacturers may capitalize on 
favorable popular ideas of drug values, | 
| though the popular conception of the 
value of certain drugs may be just all 
wrong. 
good for the nerves, but the truth is that | 
the sale of celery compound for the} 
nerves is monumental nonsense. 

Then, again, you will find label repre- 

| sentations such as, “To be used as di- 
rected by a physician,” or, “To be used | 
|} only on prescription.” Such expressions 
|are often placed on labels of products 
| legitimately directed toward the profes- 
| sion. In numerous cases, however, such 
|expressions are used to deceive the 
| reader into inferring that the medicine 
}is extensively used by the medical pro- 
| fession. 

(The concluding section of Mr, 
Wharton's address in which he dis- 
cusses the sale of “fake medicines” by 
mail order will be printed in the issue 
of April 1.) 





_.. Record of Bills in... 
STATE LEGISLATURES 





Changes 
Banking: State Finance 
Wash. H. 194. Consolidation of banks and 
trust companies. Passed by House and 
Senate. 
Wash. H. 221 Permitting banks to accept 
drafts. Passed by House and Senate. 
Wash. S. 73. Act relating to credit un- 


ions. .Passed by Senate and House 


Wis. 8S. 48 Relating to investments of 
deposits of mutual savings banks, Passed 
by Senate and House. ; 

Crime: Prisons 

Pa. H. 366. Empowering courts to order 

the release of criminal insane for deporta- 


tion by the United States. Gov- 
ernor March 26. 

Wash. H. 56. To prohibit the carrying of 
pistols without licenses, provide for the ts- 


suance of licenses, etc. Passed by House and 


Signed by 


Senate. 
Government 
Wash. S. 149 To permit cities of the 
first, second and third classes to adopt city 


manager plan of government. Passed by Sen- 
ate and House. 
Education 
Wash. S To authorize dental clinics 
in school districts having enrollment of 25,- 
000 pupils. Passed by Senate and House. 
Food and Drugs 
Wash. H. 276 To amend statutes to per- 
mit any person issued a permit by the Fed- 
eral Government for the vurchase of alco- 
hol for laboratory. scientific or professional 
use to obtain. bring in and legally possess 
such alcohol within the State. Passed 
House and Senate 
Highways 
Prohibiting use of highways 
for hauling goods for hire more than 75 
miles. Indefinitelv postponed 
Insurance 


55. 


Nebr. S, 24 


Del. H. 298. To amend. revise and con- 
solidate State insurance laws. Passed by 
House and Senate. 

Del. H. 299. To amend. revise and rewrite 


State revenue laws relating to fees, charges 
and taxes to be paid by insurance companies 
on business in State Passed by Heuse and 


Senate 
Nebr. 8S. 169. To amend valued policy law 
by permitting insurance comnantes to pav 


value fixed in policy or to replace the prop- 
erty and return a proper portion of the pre- 
mium. Kille. 


N. J. S&S. 175. Te permit mutual insurance 
companies to tiansact surety, title, credit, 
theft, flood. and livestock insurance busi- 
ness. Withdrawn 

N.C. S, 248. To determine rights of crédi- 
tors and beneficiaries under life insurance 
nolicies. Passed by Senate and House 

Wash H. 15 Relative to release from 
liability of sureties on bonds and undertak- 
ines required bv law. Vetoed 

Wash H 1)1 To provide that fire in- 
surance company may establish agencies to 
consist of two local agents to rerresent it in 


its corporate name and two local agents to 
represent it in its underwriters’ capacity, and 
to permit the apnpointment of additiona! 
agents at license fee of $100 each. Passed by 
House and Senate 

Wash. H. 112. To provide for qualification 
and written examination of first time appli- 
ecants for insurance agent licenses, Passed 
by House and Senate 


Wash. H. 243. To remove maximum limi- 
tation on number of trustees of domestic in- 
surance companies Passed by House and 
Senate. 

Wash. H. 373 To perngit fraternal insur- 


ance societies to admit to membership per- 
; Sons engaged in one or more hazardous oc- 


by | 





in Status 


| cupations in same or similar lines of busi- 
ness. Passed by House and Senate 

Wash. H. 375. Amending the Inheritance 
Tax Law. Passed by House and Senate. 


Wash. S. 15. Relative to firemen's relief 


and pension fund, providing means of income | 


including moneys derived from fire insurance 
companies by reason of a premium tax to be 
computed by the State Insurance Commis- 


sioner. Sub. S. 15. substituted. Passed by 
Senate and House. 
Wash. 8S. 125. To specify requirements for 


transaction of public by domestic mutual 
insurance companies. Passed by Senate and | 
House. 

Wis. S. 46 Relative to investment of 


life insurance funds in notes of building and 


loan associations. Passed by Senate and 
House. 
Judiciary 
Utah. S. 91. (Subst. for S. 10.) To codify, 


amend and revise the laws relating to juve- 
nile courts, and the handling of delinquent, 
dependent and neglected children; providing 


for the establishment of juvenile courts; pro- | 


viding for the creation of a probation depart- 


ment, etc. Signed by Governor March 19. 
Labor and Industry 

N. H. 8S. 27. To provide for employment 
of residents of the State on public works. | 
Passed by Senate and House. 

Wash H. 114. To provide for licensing 
}of civil engineers. Passed by House and 
| Senate. 

\ Motor Vehicles 

Wash. H. 72. To provide for recording of 

| transfer of ownership of motor vehicles. 


Passed by House and Senate 
Prohibition 


R. I H. 805 Resolution recommending 
to Congress the passage of legislation provid- 
ing for the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. Passed by Mouse and Senate. 

Public Utilities 


Me. 8. 118. Relating to issues of securi- 
ties by public utilities. Passed by Senate 
and House. 

Wash. S. 107. To regulate motor carriers 
and provide fees. Passed by Senate and 
House. 

Taxation 

Calif. S. 675. Amending Gasoline Tax 
Law. Passed by Senate and House. 

N. Y. S. 785. Amends section 249-s, Tax 


Law, relative to determining net estate of de- 
cedents for estate tax purposes by striking 
out provisions that deductions on account of 
commissions to trustees shall not exceed the 
amount prescribed by law. Signed by Gov- 
ernor. 

N. Y. S. 786. Amends subdivision 3, sec- 
tion 249-z, Tax Law, by increasing to $2 fee 
for certificates of Tax Commission that estate 
tax upon transfer of real property has been 
paid. Signed by Governor. 

N. Y. 8. 789. Amends sections 249-q, 249-r, 
Tax Law, relative to exemption from the es- 
tate tax and to inclusion of proceeds of life 
insurance in the gross estate for estate 
purposes. Signed by Governor. 

N. Y. 8S. 790. Amends section 249-bb, Tax 
Law, by providing any interested person may 
apply to the Commission ‘or release of lien 
of tax with respect to real property on pay- 
ment of fee of $2. Signed by Governor. 


Okla. H. 17. Revising method of collecting | 
gasoline tax. Killed. 

Okla. H. 175 Repealing farm implement 
gasoline tax exemption. Killed. 

Tex. H. 566. Imposing a license tax on 
cigars and cigarettes. Killed 

Wash. H. 165. Providing for court pro- 


ceedings to contest the validity or regular- 


5" 


|series of pamphlets on ‘Social 


}less rural girl 


an authorized summary of which follows: 

“Shall the country girl, who came to 
the city to be a stenographer and now 
finds herself out of work, return to the 
farm? 


“Admitting that there are reasons why 
she should return to her rural home, the 
National Board of the Young Women's | 
Christian Association deems them too} 
obvious and well known to be restated | 
and is concerning itself, instead, with the 
presentation of the other side of the 
question—the advisability of the country 
girl remaining in the city. 

“The Y. W. C. A. National Board is pre- 
senting the problem of the jobless rural | 
girl, resident of the city, as a part of a) 
Conse- 
quences of Unemployment and Mobiliza- 
tion of Association Resources.’ 

Four Methods to Aid 

“The Young Women's Christian Asso- 
ciation has set for itself four methods by | 
which it can aid the jobless rural girl in 
the city for work. They are: 

“1, The Association functioning in the 
smaller community should seek an exten- 
sive knowledge of the work possibilities 
within that community and in the larger 
ones nearby. 

“2. It should make that knowiedge avail- 
able to the girl who needs it. 

“3. It should concern itself with the 
great need for proper vocational guidance 
for rural girls, recognizing that not ev- 
ery girl should go to the larger commun- |! 
ity, but that every girl should have the 
opportunity to know of the work there 
is to do in the world and should have 
help in finding the place where she 
can best fit into that work and where 
she can live most happily. 

“4. It should cooperate in every way 
possible with the State extension service 
and with all agencies which are endeavor- 
ing to raise the level of rural living and 
to develop an intelligent understanding of 
rural problems. 

“The Y. W. C. A. in its bulletin treat- 
ing the problem of the jobless rural girl 
in the city for work, states as the rea- 
sons why she should not return to the 
country: The farm is no longer the place 
of assured adequate shelter and food; by 
giving up her city advantages, such as 
opportunity schools, she would lose her 
skill and, thereby, lose out in her work; 
opportunities are limited in rural com-| 


Many persons believe celery is| munities for the working girl's career. 


‘Two-community’ Girl 
“The Y. W. C. A. review calls the job- 
in the city for work a 
“two-community” girl and holds both the) 


| rural comn@unity and the adopted city | 


community responsible for her welfare. 
“In discussing the subject of the rural 

girl the Y. W. C. A. bulletin says in part: 
“In small towns where there is some 
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Methods of Using Low-priced Meats | 


than usual, may be used advantageously 
by families with limited incomes to add 
flavor to economical meals and as a pre- 
| ventive of pellagra, E. W. Sheets, Chief 
of the Animal Husbandry Division of the 


30. 


stricted income may find it possible to 


cheaper than usual. 








‘Probe’ Device for Sampling Grain in Bulk 





United States Department of Agriculture 


Certificates of grade, under the Federal Grain Standards Act, are 
issued by the United States Department of Agriculture for grain 


marketed in interstate or foreign commerce. The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics has charge of the inspection and grading service. 
In the inspection of grain in bulk, a grain trier or “probe” has been 
devised. The “probe” is a double tube which can be manipulated to 
open or close the openings into separate compartments along its 
length. The tube, closed, is thrust into the wheat, and then opened 
to permit the grain to enter the compartments at various depths. 
The inspector spreads a canvas on the surface of the heap, and 
empties thereon the samples from the various compartments, thus 
testing the grade of the shipment throughout its bulk. The pkhoto- 
graph shows the spreading of the samples from the “probe” upon 
the canvas 1n a car loaded with grain. 


In Planning Balanced Diet Outlined 


More Economical Cuts Just as Palatable if Properly Pre- 
pared, Says Federal Food Specialist 





Low-priced cuts of meat, now cheaper! brisket of similar quality beef are being 
sold for as low as 9 cents. Picnic shoul- 
ders cost 13 to 21 cents a pound, and pork 
shoulders anywhere from 14 to 15 cents. 

Use of the low-priced cuts, as recom- 
mended by Mr. Sheets, is also in accord- 
ance with the nutrition standards set by 
the Federal Bureau of Home Economics, 
which emphasizes the need for meat in 
the ration, both as a pellagra preventive 
factor and as a means of making a bland 
diet more palatable. 

The Bureau suggests that full-flavored 
foods like meat, tomatoes, and onions 
should be used as much as possible by 
persons living on a minimum food sup- 
ply. Meat brings to limited diets the 
highly desirable proteins, mineral salts 
and fat, and the excellent flavor of meat 
makes it easier to consume the relatively 
large proportions of cereals which are the 
basis of the low-cost meals outlined by 
the Bureau. 


The more economical cuts of meat are 
just as palatable as the other cuts if 
properly cooked, in the opinion of Miss 
Lucy M. Alexander, food specialist of the 
Bureaus of Home Economics and Animal 
Industry. 


She calls attention to the fact that a 
variety of well-flavored pot roasts, stews, 
| meat pies, meat loaves, soups, and other 


Department of Agriculture, stated March 
His statement, as made public by the 
Department, follows in full text: 

The present cost of meat is less than it 
has been in many years, says E. W. Sheets, 
Chief of the Animal Husbandry Division 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

As a result, he says, families on a re- 


use the inexpensive cuts which are even 
In many sections, he! 
Says, the breast and neck of medium- 
grade lamb can be bought for as little 
as 7'2 cents a pound, and the’ plate and 
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‘Potato Growers 
Are Said to Plan 
| 


Greater Acreage 


* 








Reports to Crop Reporting 

| Board Also Indicate Ex- 
tension of Sweet. Potato 
Plantings This Season 


Potato growers intend to plant an acre- 
age 8.7 per cent larger than that planted 
last year, according to the monthly report 
issued by the Crop Reporting Board of 
the Department of Agriculture. Growers 
of sweet potatoes also will extend their 
acreage, reports to the Board indicate. 
| The section of the Board's report deal- 
|ing with potatoes follows in full text: 
Potatoes: Reports from potato growers 
|/on March 1 disclose an intention to plant 
}an acreage 10.7 per cent larger than the 
acreage actually harvested last year or 
about 8.7 per cent larger than the acreage 
planted last year. Even after allowing for 
average loss of plantings from drought, 
floods, blight and other causes the prob- 
able acreage for harvest in 1931 is indi- 
cated to be about 8.4 per cent larger than 
that harvested in 1930 and only about 
4 per cent less than the 1928 acreage which 
was the largest in recent years. Should 
average growing conditions prevaii, the 
potato crop of 1931 is likely to result in 


| 
| 
| 


a price level close to that of the 1928 
season. 
This intended increase is general 


throughout the country and is apparently 
in line with the usual response of potato 
growers to prices received for the two pre- 
ceding crops. In the 19 so-called surplus 
late-producing States the intended in- 
crease is 9.9 per cent; in the 16 deficit 
late States 9.7 per cent; and in the 13 
southern States 17.7 per cent. 


Danger of Surplus 


If the reported increases in plantings 
are actually carried out arid if a grow- 
ing season of normal weather conditions 
prevails as contrasted with abnormal con- 
ditions in both 1929 and 1930, the 1931 
supply of potatoes is likely to be burden- 
some. An increase of 8.4 per cent would 
mean a total of 3,680,000 acres for harvest 
compared with 3,394,000 harvested in 1930 
and 3,837,000 in 1928, the year of record 
production. In 1930 abnormally high tem- 
perature and subnormal precipitation were 
the chiet factors in reducing the average 
yield for the country as a whole and in the 
production of a crop below average and 
also »velow what the March 1 intentions of 
last vear indicated. 

In the 19 surplus late-producing States 
the average yield in 1930 was only 113 
bushels per acre, compared with 112 in 
i929, another year of unfavorable growing 
conditions, and with 126 bushels in 1928, 
a year of favorable growing conditions. For 
this group of States an average yield of 
120 bushels or better is to be expected 
under normal conditions. 

In the 16 deficit States the average yield 
per acre was also abnormally low in the 
past two seasons; a yield of 99 bushels in 
1930 and 103 in 1929, as contrasted with 
124 in 1928. A normal yield for these 
States would be at least 110 bushels. 


Yield in Southern States 

For the 13 southern States the average 
yield in 1930 of 87 bushels per acre, though 
below the high averages of 92 and 91 
bushels, respectively, for 1929 and 1928, 
was approximately in line with the recent 
trend in yield. For this group of States a 
normal yield in 1931 would be about the 
same as in 1930. 

For the cofntry as a whole the average 
yield per acre in 1930 was only 106 com 
pared with another low yield of 108 i 
1929 and with a high yield of 121 in 1928 
and a record yield of 127 in 1924. Normal 
conditions in 1931 would mean an average 
yield of 115 to 118 bushels to the acre, 
;compared with an average for the five 
| years, 1926-1930, of 115. 

Assuming an average yield of 115 to 
118 bushels per acre, the carrying out of 
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. F arm Products 
Higher in Price 


At Local Markets 


General Levels, However, 
Are Found to Be the Low- 
est for Any March in the 
Last 20 Years 





| per bushel on March 15 was about 2 per 


|cent lower than a month earlier, and 38 
|per cent lower than a year ago. Potato 
| prices advanced from Feb. 15 to March 
|15 in the southern States, but these in- 
creases were more than offset by declines 
in the remainder of the country. 
Prices declined approximately 8 per 
cent in the far western States, 6 per 
cent in the East North Central Division, 





States, and 2 per cent along the North 
Atlantic Seaboard. These price declines 
were accompanied by an increase in car- 
lot shipment and prospects for an early 
and second early crop moderately larger 
than a year ago. 





the four weeks ended March 14 were ap- 
proximately 4 per cent larger than in the 
preceding four weeks and about 3 per cent 
larger than in the corresponding period of 
last year. 
13 southern States indicate an 18 per cent 
increase in the acreage to be planted 
to potatoes this year, while in the late 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

per cent from Feb. 15 to March 15, thereby 
terminating a continuous price decline ex- 
tending over a five-month period. The 
farm price advance from Feb. 15 to March 
15 largely was confined to the Corn Belt 
States, although this was more than suffi- 
cient to offset the continued decline in 
other sections of the country. At $6.92) 
per hundredweight the March 15 price was | 
still about 28 per cent below the farm price 
a year earlier. 

Advances in hog prices in Corn Belt 
States were accompanied by a seasonal 
decline in marketings somewhat accentu- 
ated by the unfavorable weather condi- 
tions throughout the principal hog-pro- 
ducing States. Receipts at seven primary 
markets during the four-week period 
ended March 14 were approximately 28 
per cent smaller than in the preceding 
four weeks and 9 per cent below receipts 
in the corresponding period of last year. | 
A continued weak domestic and foreign | 
demand for pork and pork products and 
relatively large storage holdings served to} 
keep the farm price at a much lower level 

» than that prevailing a year ago. | 

The corn-hog ratio became more favor- 
able for pork production in March and 
at the middle of the month stood at 12.0 
for the United States, as compared to 
11.6 a month earlier, and on March 15 
1930, the ratio was 12.8. 

Sheep and Lamb Markets 


Sheep and Lambs: The farm prices 
of sheep and lambs showed seasonal ad- 
vances of about 2 and 4 per cent, respec- 
tively, from mid-February to March 15. 
At the end of this period, however, sheep 
prices were still approximately 36 per cent 
below a year ago, while lamb prices were 
29 per cent below. | 

The seasonal advance in farm prices of 
sheep and lambs to March 15 was accom- | 
panied by an upward trend in market re- 
ceipts. Receipts at seven primary mar- 
kets for the week ended March 14, how- 
ever, were about 4 per cent smaller than 
in the corresponding week in February 
and 8 per cent below the week ended 
March 15, 1930. Demand continues at a! 
relatively low level. 

Corn at Low Level 
Although March 1 farm stocks 
were at the lowest level since 
1902, and market supplies much below 
their usual level, the United States 
average farm price of corn dropped ap- 
proximately 2 per cent from Feb. 15 to 
March 15. Corn prices advanced slightly 
during this period in the Southern States, 
however, although these price increases 
were more than offset by declines in 
other geographical divisions. On March 
15, the average farm price for the country 
as a whole was approximately 23 per cent 
lower than a year earlier, having reached 
the lowest level recorded since March 
1922. | 
The farm price appears to have been} 
depressed by a shortage of storage space 
at terminal markets, weak commercial 
demand, and a restricted demand for 
feeding, due to the poor financial condi- 
tion of the farmer which has caused the 
substitution of other locally grown feed 


—_ 
? Cotton Situation 


Cotton: A continued pick-up in sales of 
coton cloth, exports of raw cotton and 
domestic cotton consumption was accom- 
panied by a 5 per cent advance in the 
farm price of cotton from February 15 
to March 15. At 9.6 cents per pound in} 
the middle of March, the farm price was 
still about 30 per cent lower than a year 
ago. 

Potatoes: The 
by producers for 


per cent is intended. 











Corn: 
of corn 
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average price received 
potatoes at 849 cents 


Assessment on Velours 
At Issue in Customs Case 


New York, March 30.—A test case under 
the 1930 Tariff Act involving the classi- 
fication of imported velours is scheduled 
for argument before the United States! 
Customs Court here on April 15 The 
new tariff act imposes a 65 per cent 
ad valorem duty rate on velvets and a/! 
60 per cent rate on pile fabrics ‘other than 
velvets.” 

Appraising officers here have been classi- 
fying imported velours as velvets and im-| 
posing duty at the 65 per cent ad valorem. | 
The assessment is being contested on the | 
ground that Congress had in mind plushes | 
and velours when it inserted the clause 
in the new tariff law, reading “other than 
velvets.” 


Greater Potato Acreage 
Is Planned by Growers | 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
potatoes. Even though allowance is made 
for the average extent to which adverse 
weather conditions at planting time and 
Subsequent loss of acreage from drought 
and other causes have in the past pre- 
yented farmers from raising the full acre- 
age reported as intended, the March re-,; 
ports from growers would seem to indi- 
cate the acreage available for harvest will 


> 


be somewhere around 20 or 25 per cent 
above the acreage harvested last season 
Unless growers change their plans, the 
most probable acreage is placed at 1,034,- 
000 acres. 


If this acreage is grown affd the yield} 
equals the 10-year average of 93.2 bush- 
els per acre, the crop would be above 96,-| 
000,000 bushels. Last year a fairly large 
acreage was grown but the yield was less 
than 85 bushels per acre, giving a pro- 
duction of 71,000,000 bushels compared 
with 85,000,000 bushels in 1929. As prices 
of other foods are now relatively low and 
supplies are likely to continue to be liberal, | 
the prospects are that growers will re-| 
ceive less for sweet potatoes next Fall 
than in any season since 1922. 

This situation should not prevent South- | 
ern growers from providing an ample sup- | 
ply to meet their own needs, but those 
raising sweet potatoes for market may find 
it best to be cautious, and some should 
be prepared to utilize a part of the crop 
for feeding livestock. 

In the States along the Atlantic coast 
where the dry-fleshed type of sweet po- 
tato is grown for shipment to Northern 
markets, the acreage seems likely to be 
about 15 Ler cent greater than the acre- 
age grown last season. Last year the 
acreage in this area was slightly above 
average, but the yield was abnormally 
low. Am average yield per acre on the 
larger acreage of dry-fleshed sweet po- 
tatoes planned for this season would mean 
a much larger production, which would 
probebly have to be marketed in competi- 
tion with both a_ substantially larger 
United States crop of Irish potatoes than 
was harvested in 1930 and a surplus sup- 
ply of the moist-fleshed sweet potatoes 
grown in the Cotton Belt. 

(The section of the statement deal- 
ing with tobacco will be printed in 
full text in the issue of April 1.) 
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3 per cent in the West North Central | 


Total car-lot shipments of potatoes for | 


Reported intentions from the | 


States an increase of approximately 10) 
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EFFORTS TO LIMIT TEA SUPPLY 


| BY CURTAILING 


der Modified 


|teas in India. The comparatively new 
tea-growing industry in Java and Su- 
matra has, largely for reasons of climate 
'and soil, been found capable of produc- 
ing a much higher yield of tea per acre 
than even the most prolific gardens in 
| India; land in the new countries is cheap, 
and its clearance presents no serious dif- 
| ficulties; consequently to raise prices by 
restriction now would merely encourage 
the further clearing and planting of land 
in Java and Sumatra, whose production 
would weigh very heavily in six or seven 
years’ time. 

“Whatever might be the Dutch attitude 
|toward restriction in the meantime, they 


@aily — YEARLY INDEX PAGE 247 








OUTPUT DROPPED 


‘Growers Fail to Approve Continuation of Agreement Un- 


Arrangement 





[Continued from Page 1] | 
could hardly be expected to support it six | 


or seven years hence when they would 
find themselves with an abundance of new 
gardens all capable of producing more 
cheaply than the corresponding gardens 
|in India.” 

The United States imports all its tea. 
Efforts were made many years ago to 
grow the leaf in some sections of the 
South, but were abandoned. The net im- 
ports of tea last year were 83,773,000 


pounds, a per capita consumption in this | 


country of about four-fifths of a pound. 
This compared with the United King- 
idom's net imports of 454,041,000 pounds— 


Mian? 


They’ve hit it this time! 


|giving a British per capita consumption 
of 9.9 pounds. | 

In coffee, these figures are largely re-| 
versed as between the United States and 
the United Kingdom. This country’s net 
imports of the cof.ee bean totaled last | 


year 1,570,563,000 pounds—a per capita | 
consumption of 12.75 pounds. Great 
Britain imported 36,359,000 pounds—an | 


annual average consumption of four-fifths 
|of a pound. | 
Tea imports show a slight downward 
}tendency in the United States, and 

slight upward tendency in Great Britain. 
Both countries, however, have increased 
their imports of coffee, the United States 


to a much greater extent than Great 
Britain. 
London, a center of the international 


tea trade, reexports a large part of the 
tea used in the United States. The quan- 
tity coming to this country last year from 
the United Kingdom was more than 22,- 
000,000 pounds. More than _ 20,000,000 
pounds came from Japan, and more than 
17,000,000 from Ceylon, with considerable 
quantities, also, from British India, China 
and The Netherland East Indies. 
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WORKERS IN OHIO 


ROAD BUREAU 


MUST AVOID MOTOR ACCIDENTS 





Suspension the Lightest Per 


During Wor 


CoLumBus, OHIO, March 30. | 

The State Director of Highways, O. W. 
Merrell, through G. C. Snyder, Chief En- 
gineer, Bureau of Maintenance, has just 
issued instructions to all Division engi- 
neers of the Department to suspend with- 
out pay for 10 days or longer any employe 
involved in an automobile accident dur- 
ing working hours, regardless of respon- 
sibility for the accident. 

If the employe’s negligence caused the 
accident, he is to be suspended for 30 
days without pay or be summarily dis- 
missed. The instructions follow in full 
text: 

The time has long since arrived when 
something drastic should be done to elim- 


1alty Where Mishap Occurs 
king Hours 


inate a very large percentage of the ace 
cidents occurring to our men and equip- 
ment, or accidents in which our men and 
equipment are involved. 

It is not so much a question of fixing 
responsibility as it is a question of pre- 
venting an accident; the careful driver 
can almost always avoid an accident. 

You are hereby requested, effective at 
once, regardless of responsibility, to sus- 
pend for 10 days or longer, without pay, 
any of yoyr own employes involved in any 
accident éccurring during working hours. 

You are also hereby instructed to sus- 
pend at once for 30 days without pay, or 
to summarily dismiss any employe found 
responsible for an accident occurring dur- 
ing working hours. 








ow’re hearing it all around you. 


You’ve probably said it yourself. 


Throughout the whole country, people not 
only are smoking Camel cigarettes in the 
new Humidor Pack, they’re saying how good 


they are! 


They’re delighting in a new mildness; an’ 
aroma and fragrance found only in Camels. 


They’re learning how much smooth cool 
enjoyment is locked up in fine Turkish and 


mellow Domestic tobaccos expertly blended, 
vacuum cleaned and properly conditioned. 


They’re grateful for new throat-ease! 
Natural moisture, that’s what does it! 


Factory-fresh Camels air-sealed in the new 


sanitary package which keeps the dust and 


germs out and keeps the flavor in. 


Don’t take our word for it—try Camels in the 
new Humidor Pack, and switch back if you can. 


Then you'll see why the whole nation is saying: 


“SMOKE A iresh CIGARETTE” 
Camels 


@ 1931, B. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C, 


IN THE HUMIDOR PACK 
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Income Sustained 


Law Construed to Require 


Executor to Claim and | 


Collector to Allow Deduc- 
tion for Estate 


Baston, Mass. | Appeal from Montgomery District Court. 


Ciara B. LITTLE 


v. 
Tuomas W. WHITE, COLLECTOR. ’ 
Circuit Court of Appeals, First Girc* 
No. 2513. 
Appeal from the District © 
District of Massachusetic 
Before BincHaM, ANDE~’ 
son, JJ 
Opinion of the C: 
March 10, 1931 
Brncuam, J.—This is an action at law to | 
recover a sum paid the defendant as an) 


Tax on Legatee’s Bidders’ Agreement to ‘Share | 


Share of Estate | 


TUESDAY, MARCH 31, 1931 — @he Guited States Baily — YEARLY iNpEX PAGE 248 | 





Profits on Contract Held Void 


Plan Involving Competing Firms and Con- 
tractors Group Unenforcible in Kansas 





Topeka, Kans. 
THe MaAsTER BUILDERS ASSOCIATION oF | 
Kansas 
v. 
Lee Carson. 
Kansas Supreme Court. 
No. 29796. 


payment that is not answered at all in 
the brief of appellant. The five con- 
tractors, who are next lowest to the suc- 
cessful bidder, each would receive an 
equal share of one-half of the amount 
claimed by appellant association. None 
;of them are even claimed in the brief 





, Plaintiff appeals. 


to Mave rendered any service to appellee. 
C. W. Mrtcwe.t, C. W. Burcu, B. I. Lito- | They do nothing whatever by way of-as- 
wicH and LaRve Royce for appellant; | sisting the successful bidder in making up 
Swiirvan Lomax for appellee. | his bid er carrying out his contract. This 
amount comes out of the public purse 

Opinion of ire | without any benefit gcing to it whatever. 


. This contract is against public policy 
J.ad 
imal at meter ces on for another reason. Appellant urges that 
ad agreed to pay plaintiff in it furnishes service to bidders through its 
AGAKE should Pa awarded the pores service and quantity surveys 
. an ; ‘|for the benefit of its members. In its 
to build a certain schoolhouse. | prie¢ it says: 
cemurrer to the petition was sustained. ‘g ‘ 
It is a matter of common knowledge 
|that the plans and specifications for a 
| building are highly technical, and that 


The facts are that defendant entered 





additional income tax alleged to have been|into a contract with several-other con- 
illegally assessed and collected for the| tractors who were about to bid for the 


¢ that *** 


year 1924 in respect to certain income of | 
the estate of David P. Kimball, which, in| 
accordance with the terms of his will, the 
plaintiff had received in the year 1924, 
but had failed to include in her individual 
tax return for that year. 

The case was tried before the court, a) 
jury having been waived in writing, on | 
an agreed statement of facts. In the dis- | 
trict court judgment was entered for the 
defendant, subject to exceyiion, and the| 
case is brought here on ap)eal. 

It appears that in 1924 the executor of | 
the estate of David P. Kimball paid the 
plaintiff $29,832.84, which was her dis- 
tributive share of the income from the 
estate and which she vas entitled to have 
paid to her by it, she being a legatee under 
the will of her father. ‘The gross income 
of the estate was $146,193.30. he Federal 
estate tax paid by the executor was $146,- | 
329.29, which alone and apart trem other | 
allowable deductions was greater than the 
gross income of the estate. 

Question at Issue 

In his income tax return for the year 
1924, the executor deducted the Pederal 
estate tax and some other deuctible sums, 
but did not include therein the amount 
of the income paid the plaintif® under the 
will. The Commissioner, however, in 1929, | 
in reassessing her tax, inciuded in the! 
gross income of the plamntiff the amount | 
paid her by the executo™ and assessed | 
thereon an additional tax, which was paid. | 

As stated in the plaintiff’s bill of ex- 
ceptions the question at issue is “the con- 
struction of clause (3) of subsection (b) | 
of section 219 of the Revenue Act of 1924. | 
and whether or not the plaintiff's said | 
share of the income of the estate of said | 
David P. Kimball was required by said) 
clause (3) to be included in computing | 
the plaintiff's net income for the purpose | 
of the Federal income tax.” 

The plaintiff’s contention is that she, 
was not required to include in her indi-| 


contract to build a schoolhouse in Cherry- 
dale, and with plaintiff association. The 
pertinent part of the contract was as 
tollows: 


“We, the undersigned, being general 


|contractors making bids on contracts for 
the construction of buildings must ex- 
|}pend time and money in studying the 
, Plans and specifications, and in making 
their estimates and figuring their Fids; 
that time and money are spent by each 
, of the contractors in preparing their bids 





building contractors, bidding on the job/and attending the letting. * * 

first above mentioned and not being mem-|} “The plaintiff association, in an effort 
bers of the Master Builders Association | to reduce the expenses of the contractors 
of Kansas, do hereby enter into agree-|and thus procure a saving for the building 
ment, each and all of us, with the above-| public, and to stimulate bidding on all 
named association to be bound by article | contracts throughout the State, has de- 
6 of the said association’s by-laws, the| vised the scheme set forth in plaintiff's 
same as if we were members, in so far as| Petition of furnishing engineering and 


this one job is concerned.” 
Article 6 of the by-laws is as follows: 


Sec. 1. It shall be the duty of each mem- 
ber securing a contract within the State of 
Kansas, amounting to $10,000 or more, to 
pay the executive officer one-half of 1 
cent ('2°%) of the full contract price, 
payment must be made out of the 
estimate, received on such contract. 

Sec. 2. The secretary-treasurer shall re- 
tain in the association's treasury one-half | 
of this amount, the remaining cne-half to 
be distributed equally between the five low- 
est unsuccessful bidders on said contract, 
or pro rata proportion if less than five. 


Purpose of Plaintiff 


As Set Forth in Petition 


The petition set out the purpose of 
plaintiff as follows: 

“That plaintiff association is organized 
for the purpose of associating together 
master builders of the State of Kansas 
under a uniform code of ethics, by-laws 
and constitution, to promote and encour- 
age a high standard of competition among 
al! classes of contractors by encouraging 
fair practice in bidding and in fulfilling 
contracts. That plaintiffs association has 
no capital stock and consists of a mem- 
bership composed of general contractors 
paying certain fees into the treasury of | 
plaintiff association for tha employment 
of engineering service and quantity sum 
veys of building construction and to 


first 


vidual return her share of the income of| further the objects and purposes for which 
the estate that was paid her, because it! plaintiff association was created.” 


had not been included in the sum de-| 


It further alleged appellee was the suc- 


ducted by the executor in his return of | cessful bidder, received his pay therefor, 


the income of the estate for 1924. 
Government contends that, under the 
Revenue Act of 1924, the portion of the | 
income paid to the plaintiff that year | 


The| was indebted to the appellant in 


the 
amount of $168.88, and that he refused to 
pay. 


Appellee demurred to the petition of 


from the estate should be included as a. plaintiff on the ground that the contract 


part of her individual gross income in| syed on was against public policy, and/| 


ascertaining her taxable income for that) hence the petition did not state a cause of 


year. 
Provisions of Law 


In the Revenue Act of 1924 it is pro- 
vided : 

Sec. 213. For the purposes of this title, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in section 233— 

(a) The term ‘gross income” includes 
gains, profits, and income derived from salar- 
ies, wages, or compensation for personal serv- | 
ice * * * of whatever kind and in whatever 
form paid, or from professions, vocations, 
trades, businesses, commerce, or sales, or 
dealings in property, whether real or per-| 
sonal, growing out of the ownership or use 
of or interes. in such property; aiso from | 
interest, rent, dividends, securities, or the | 
transaction of any business carried on for | 
gain or profit, or gains or profits and income 
derived from any source whatever. * * * 

(b) The term “gross income” does not in- | 
clude the following items, which shall be ex 
empt from taxation under this title: * * | 

(3) The value of property acquired by gift, | 
bequest, devise, or descent (but the income | 
from such property shall be included in gross! 
income) 

Sec. 219. (a) The (normal and excess profits) | 
tax imposed by Parts I and II of this title) 
she!: eppl: to the income of estates or of | 
any kind of property held in trust, in- 
cluding— * * * 

(3) Income received by estates of deceased 
persons during the period of administration 
or settlement of the estate; * * * 

(b) Except as otherwise provided in sub- 
divisions (g) and (h), the tax shall be com- 
puted upon the net income of the estate or 
trust, and shall be paid by the fiduciary. The 
net income of the estate or trust shall be 
comvuted in the same manner and on the 

“same basis as provided in section 212, except 


(3) In the case of income received by 
estates of deceased persons during the per.od 
of administration o1 settlement of the estate, 
and in the case of income which, in the dis- 
cretion of the fiduciary. may be either dis- 
tributed to the beneficiary or accumulated, 
there shall be allowed as an additional deduc- 
tion in computing the net income of the 
estate or trust the amount of the income of 
the estate or trust for its taxable vear which 
.S properly paid or credited during such year 
to any léegatee, heir, or beneficiary, but the 
amount (required to be) so allowed as a de- 
duction shall be included in computing the | 
net income of the legatee, heir, or bene- 
ficiary 

Receipts From Estate Taxable 

Section 213 (a), defining what shall be 
included in the gross income of individuals, 
is very broad and, after specifying income 
from various possible sources, it provides 
that “income from any source whatever” | 
shall be included; while ‘b) (3) of that 
section, although excluding “property ac- 
quired by gift, bequest, devise, or descent,” 
includes the income from such property. | 
And we think that (b) (3) of section 219 
(which section directs how income returns 
for estates and trusts shall be made up, 
referring only incidentally to individual in- 
comes) does not, by inference, make a 
case where the income going to a bene-| 
ficiary is not in fact deducted from the 
income of the estate an exception to the 
above positive provisions of section 213, 
but rather enforces those provisions by 
impliedly requiring the fiduciary to de- 
duct such income in making up the estate's 
return and by providing that the collector 
shall allow such deducioin; and that “the 
amount (required to be. so allowed as a 
deduction shall be included in comput- 
ing the net income of the legatee, heir or 
beneficiary.” As was said in Riker vy. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 42 Fed. 
(2d) 150, 151, while the Revenue Act of 
1921 gave the estate permission to make 
the deduction, “in 1924 Congress changed 
the law to make such a deduction com- 
pulsory.” 

It being compulsory both tor the fidu- 
ciary to claim and the collector to allow 
the deduction, the »Iaintiff cannot escape 
the plain requirements of section 213, 
Supplemented by section 219 (b) (3), and 
should have included the amount received 
as income from her father's estate in 
computing her net income for 1924. 

The judgment of the district court is 
affirmed, with costs to the appellee. 


Sound Films in Australia 


Sound film equipment has been installed 
in 837 theaters in Australia and New 
Zealand. The transformation is estimated 
to have cost approximately $2,500,000 
Servicing fees for the new equipment will 
be about $109,888 annually for all the 
show houses. (Department of Commerce.) | 


action. The court below adopted this 
theory and sustained the demurrer. 

The rule in 13 C. J. 425 is: 

It is perhaps correct to say that public 
policy is that principle of law which holds 
that no person can lawfully do that which 


| quantity survey service to its members 
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Claim in Patent 


Relating to Flow 
Of Oil Well Valid 


Invention Said to Exist in) 


Making Use of Air Lift Re. | 
sulting in Highly Benefi-| 
cial Results 


Ex PARTE FRANK F. HILL. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 3596. 

Patent No. 1796788 was issued March 17, | 
1931, to Frank F. Hill for maintaining | 
and increasing flow of Failing Wells, on 
application filed July 18, 1927, Serial No. 
206684. Opinion dated Jan. 19, 1931. 

PHILIP Suskow and James T. Newton for 
applicant. 

Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 
and Lanpers and Pierce, Examiners in 
Chief. 


Opinion of the Board 


Pierce, Examiner in Chief.—This is an 
appeal from the action of the examiner 
finally rejecting all the claims of this 
| application Which have been replaced for 
appeal purposes by a single claim num-| 
bered 5 which reads as follows: | 
| “5. A method of flowing a naturally 
flowing oil well whose flow is failing 
which comprises introducing gas under 
pressure into such well at a’time during 
| its natural flow when its flow is failing 
|and before natural flow has failed, with- 
| drawing oil and gas from the well and 
continuing the flowing of said well by 
|gas introduction thereby increasing the 
| production of oil from the well and re- 
ducing the amount of formation gas dis- | 
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« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts —— 


CARRIERS—Carriage of passengers—Personal injuries—Injuries sustained by 
Pullman-car passenger stumbling over porter step ladder—Negligence— 

A Pullman-car passenger who stumbled over a step ladder which had been used 
by the porter in making up the berths and was folded up and resting against the 
arm of the rear seat of a section, could recover from the Pullman Company the 
damages sustained, since the porter, in permitting the step ladder to project into 
the passageway, could be held negligent. 


Barrett v. Pullman Co.; N. H. Sup. Ct., No. 2382. 





EMINENT DOMAIN—Compenfation—Measure of compensation—Recovery by ceme- 
tery company ef compensation for land purchased for cemetery purposes—Special 
value for sepulcher purposes— 

A cemetery corporation, on the condemnation of a part of the land it had pur- 
chased for cemetery purposes by a railroad for a right of way, was entitled to 
recover as compensation merely the difference between the market value of the land 
before and after the taking and not the special value of the land to the corpora- 
tion for sepulcher purposes, where the land condemned had been purchased by the 
corporation four years prior to the taking and was more than 600 feet fram the 
nearest internment. 


Laureldale Cemetery Co. v. Reading Co.; Pa. Sup. Ct., No. 33, March 16, 1931. 





INJUNCTION—Nature of remedy—Adequacy of other remedy—Violation of filling 
station lease by lessors who are lessee’s agents—Adequate remedy by discharge of 
agents— 

A gasoline company which leased land for filling station purposes and con- 
temporaneously with the execution of the lease appointed the lessors as its agents 
for the sale of its products from the station on a consignment basis by a contract 
providing for its termination at the option of either party on 90 days written 
notice, was not entitled to an injunction restraining the lessors from selling at 
such ‘filling stations a brand of gasoline different from that distributed and sold 
by such gasoline company, on the theory that the sale of such different brand of 
gasoline was a violation of the lease, since the company could obtain the relief 
sought by such injunction by the discharge of the lessors as its agents, in view 
of the dual relationship of lessor and lessee and of principal and agent existing 
between the same parties at the same time. 


General Petroleum Corp. of California v. Beanblossom et al.; C. C. A. 9, No. 
6321, March 16, 1931. 


. 


INSURANCE—Fire insurance—Award by appraisers—Conclusiveness—Appointment 
of interested appraiser—Fraudulent award— 


In an action on a fire policy providing for an appraisal of the loss by “competent 





l|advantage of this service by executing 
|} action.” 


per t ° ‘ *,° 
said Unrestrained Competition 
| Declared Spirit 


;}cannot be this competition between con- 


| neering service from the same source. The | dium for expelling the oil from the well. 


| the same service ef that kind, from whence | which 


and those nonmembers who desire to take charged per unit of oil.” 


such a contract as the one sued on in this et al., 441056, Nov. 18. 
}et al., 1033895, July 30, 1912. 
| Factors Determining Flow 

The claims relate to a method of pro- 
j;cedure to be used in the removal of oil 
from a naturally flowing well. 

It appears that the flow of such a well 
is due to gas which is present 


of Law 


These arguments sound like arguments 
against any kind of antimonopoly legis- | 
laMtion. The spirit of that type of stat- 
ute is that there shall be absolute and 
unrestrained competition between parties. 
Our lawmakers have provided that such a 
policy is best for the common good. There 


being dissolved in the oil at the high pres- 
; sures prevailing at the time the stratum 
|is tapped. This dissolved gas tends to 
render the oil more fluid and thus fa- 
tractors when all of them bidding on a) cilitates movement toward the well where 
certain job derive a large share of their reduction in pressure allows a portion to 


information and their prebidding engi-| escape from the oil and furnish the me- 





engineers and other employes of the ap-| The life of a well and the amount of 
pellant may be ever so successful and ever oil which will eventually be recovered 
so competent and efficient, but if all the| therefrom is therefore dependent on con- 
bidders on a certain job have secured! serving the gas formed in the stratum 
it taps. Appellant proposes the} 
is to come the competition? The spirit | application of a so-called “gas lift” pump- 
of this type of legislation is that all bid- jing system to # naturally flowing well 
ders will strive in all departments of their; at a time when its flow is failing but 
work to outdo the others that are in the | before natural flow fails whereby the gas 
same field. This feature of the contract-| in the stratum may be conserved and the 
ing business is just as important to a) eventual output of the well increased. 


' 
The references relied upon are Castor 
1890; Holmgreen | 


3 : in the| 
oil bearing stratum, a portion of this gas) 


successful contractor as the business of 
actually doing the work, and the spirit 
of the statute is that each one will strive 
to outdo the other by shrewder engineer- 
ing work, by closer observation of local 
labor conditions, by closer figuring on the 
places from where raw materials may be 
obtained, freight rates and all the other 
;myriad problems which enter into the 
successful handling of a bid for any job. 
| Now, if this court should approve a con- 
|; tract such as the one sued on here, the 
| public would lose much of the benefits 
|to be derived from this competition be- 
| tween contractors. In fact, about the only 
| thing that makes competition between con- 
' tractors would be gone. 

There is another statute in this State 


with reference to public contracts, being | 


has a tendency to be injurious to the public’ R, §. 72-1818. It is as follows: 
or against the public good, which may be No . eal 
designated. as it sometimes has been, the | greater “pene _nyOae on Smoirnt 


| policy of the law or public policy in relation 


to the administration of the law.” 

R. 8. 50-112 provides: 

“That all arrangements, contracts, agree- 
ments, trusts, or combinations between per- 
sons or corporations * * * which tend to 
prevent full and free competition in the 
* * * transportation or sale of articles im- 
ported into the State, or in the product, 
manufacture or sale of articles of domestic 


growth or product of domestic raw material, | Quoted, and the reasons that make the | 
|* * * and all arrangements, contracts, agree- 
| ments, 


trusts, or combinations between per- 
sons * * * designed or which tend to advance, 
reduce or control the price or the cost to the 
producer or to the consumer of any such 
products or articles * * * or any other service, 
are hereby declared to be against public pol- 
icy, unlawful and void. 


Appellate Court of 


Kentucky Is Quoted 


The above provision has been the ah- 
nounced view of our State on contracts of 
the kind described in the act since 1897. 


It is so well settled as not to require 
citation of authorities that no right of 
action can grow out of a void contract. 

The petition in the present case set out 
the contract in full. There can be no 
question as to its terms. All that re- 
mains is to ascertain whether this con- 
tract does come within the inhibition of 
the above statute. Does it “tend to ad- 
vance * * * or control the price or cost to 


‘the consumer” of the contract to build 


the school house in question? We are 
not entirely without authority to guide 
us. The Court of Appeals of Kentucky, 
without the aid of a statute such as ours 
quoted above and relying largely upon 


the rule from corpus juris, decided: 


“A contract by members of a voluntary 
contractors’ association assessing a fee, 
upon each member, of a percentage of the 
contract price of any public contract se- 
cured by him is against public policy and 
void, regardless of the lawful intent of 
the parties in making it and of the fur- 
ther fact that the public may not have 
been injured in a particular instance.” 
(45 A. L. R. 544, headnote. Kentucky As- 
sociation of Highway Contractors v. Wil- 
liams, 213 Ky. 167, 280 S. W. 937.) 

The contract passed on in that case is 
almost precisely like the one in the case 
at bar. 

The latest pronouncement of this court 
on the subject is contained in Gard v. 
Holmes. 

There a secret agreement has been en- 
tered into between a firm of undertakers 
in Anthony and another firm of under- 
takers in Wichita whereby the latter was 
to induce another undertaker to leave his 
business in Anthony and go to work for 
the Wichita firm. The Anthony firm 
agreed to pay one-half his salary and ad- 
vanced all the money to put the plan 
in operation. The action was brought 
to collect one-half of this amount. 


the type of contract that comes within 
the provisions of the statute quoted herein 
because it was designed to and tended 
to advance and control the price and 
cost of undertakers’ supplies within the 
trade territory of Anthony. The cases 
on this subject quite generally hold that 
the feature bringing a partciularly con- 
tract under the inhibiton of the statute 
against monopolies is the tendency to 
bring about the evil results rather than 
the fact that any certain result actually 
flows therefrom. What is the tendency 


of the contract in question? Knowing 
human nature as we do this court is} 
bound to assume that the contractor 


bidding on a job knowing that he will 
be called upon to pay one-half of 1 per 
cent of the contract price to a stranger 
to the contract will add that 
to the amount of his bid. This, of course, 
would increase the cost of the school 
building that much. This must be paid 
by the consumer. 

There is present nnother feature of this 


The | 
court held that the original contract was | 


amount, 


be made except 


accordance with the provisions of 4 written | 


}contract, and no contract involving an ex- 
|penditure of more than $500 for the purpose 
|of erecting any public buildings or making 
any improvements shall be made except upon 


sealed proposals, and to the lowest responsible | 


| bidder. 
That statute was passed with much the 
| same end in view as the statute already 


| contract in question void as being against 
| public policy on account of the former 
| Statute also apply to it. In view of the 
|reasons already stated herein, we are of 
the opinion that the contract in question 
is against public policy. The demurrer 
of the defendant to the petition of plain- 
| tiff was properly sustained. The judgment 
of the lower court is affirmed. 

Burch, J., not sitting. 


State Income Tax Measure 
Approved by Iowa Senate 


Des Morngs, Iowa, March 30. 

The Iowa Senate passed a State in- 
come tax bill (HF 2), March 25, by a vote 
of 29 to 21. The measure provides a tax 
of 1 per cent on corporations and the 
jrates on individuals are graduated from 
1 to 5 per cent. 

An income tax bill had already been 
approved by the House, which voted a 3 
per cent corporate tax and included lower 
| Salary brackets than provided in the Sen- 
jate amendment. The county assessor 
plan previously rejected by the House 
was included in the Senate bill. 

The Senate vote followed a_ special 
message from Governor Turner renewing 
|his plea for an income tax that would 
offset to some extent, the high taxes on 
| real property. 





- Arenas ae 
Collection License Law 
Is Clarified in California 


SACRAMENTO, Ca.ir., March 30. 
An individual operating a collection busi- 
| ness under two separate, fictitious names 
is required to have two licenses, the Attor- 
ney Genera! of California, U. S. Webb, has 
| ruled. 

A duly licensed real estate agent who 
operates a general collection business is 
required to obtain a licensé as a callec- 
tion agency, the opinion ruled. 





| Board of Tax Appeals 
| Announces Decisions 


| Promulgated March 30, 1931 
Chase S. Osborn, Petitioner. Docket No. 
21856. 

1. Where petilioner and several 
others joined together in a group to 
buy and sell certain property in a 
joint venture, each contributing serv- 
ices or capital, petitioner is taxable 
only on his share of the profits. 

2. Where petitioner assigned certain 
relatives shares in the profits belong- 
ing to him to be obtained from the 
purchase and sale of shares in a cor- 
poration or its assets, but such assign- 
ment did not carry with it ownership 
of the shares of stock in such corpo- 
ration, the amounts of gains realized 
from the liquidation of the proceeds 
of the sale of the asseis of such cor- 
poration are taxable to petitioner. 

3. Amounts paid to petitioner in the 
taxable years by the trustee of the 
joint venture, alter the trustee had 
paid all costs incurred in purchasing 
the property and all expenses con- 





nected therewith, were income to pe- 
titioner and taxable to him and there 
| .has been no overpayment of his tax 
| in either of the taxable years. 





| Invention Shown 

| The references show gas lift pumping 
| means designed for use in lifting water 
|from the earth. It is admitted that it 
'is old to use such apparatus for flowing 
|an oil well but it is contended, and we/! 
| have no evidence to the contrary, that ap- | 
| pellant was the first to conceive of using 
| such a flowing means at a time before ac- 
|tually required by cessation of natural flow. 
The examiner in his statement says the 
air-lift process is obviously made use of | 
only where the oil would not flow under 
jits Own natural pressure. If by making 
use of such a process at an unobvious 
,time inighly beneficial results can be se- 
cured, aS appears to be the case here,| 
| we believe that an invention has been 
made. 

The examiner contends that the bene- 
ficial effecis tnat applicant claims for his 
method are but the natural results of the 
| air-lift process | 





| While appellant takes advantage of nat- 
ural laws, 


} the process considered as a 
whole is nov disclosed in the prior art, 
nor is it inherent in the operation of any | 


| disclosed or concededly old air-lift in-| 
| Stallaticn, 


We consider the single claims before us | 
patentabie, and therefore reverse the ex- | 
aminer’s hoiding. 





RECESS APPOINTMENT 


FOR THREE JUDGES: 





Federal Jurists Named in New 
York, Oregon and Minnesota 


The White House in announcing March 
30 that President Hoover had given recess 
appointments to three Federal district | 
judges, including that of Gunnar H. Nord- 
bye, for the District of Minnesota, stated 
that there appeared to be no way in the 
public interest to avoid an soca | 
in Minnesota. The calendar of the Unite 
States District Court for Minnisota, it was | 
said, is badly congested and the sitting 
judges are overworked. 

The other appointments were those of 
James Alger Fee to be Federal district 
judge for the District of Oregon, and John 
Knight, State Senator of New York, to 
be Federal district judge for the Western 
District of New York. The announcement 
follows in full text: 

The President has today signed recess 
commissions for James Alger Fee to be 
United States district judge for the Dis- 
trict of Oregon, John Knight to be United 
States district judge for the Western Dis- 
trict of New York and Gunnar H. Nord- 
bye to be United States district judge for 
the District of Minnesota. 

Endorsers Listed 

Among the inany members of the bench 
and bar and citizens generally, who have 
approved Senator John Knight's qualifi- 
cations for appointment as United States 
| district judge for the Western District of 
New York, are: 

Judge Cuthbert W. Pound and Judge H. 
T. Kellogg, of the Court of Appeals; Sam- 
uel Seabury, attorney in the City of New 
York and Commissioner for the Governor 
jin the investigation of the District At- 
torney’s office for the County of New| 
York; these judges of the Supreme Court, 
Appellate Division: James E. Norton, El-| 
| lis J. Staley, Edward R. Finch, P. H. Rus- | 
sell, Ernest I, Edgecomb, Benn Kenyon, Ed- | 
mund H. Lewis, Harold J. Hinman, Clyde | 
W. Knapp, George A. Larkin, B. B. Acker- 
man, S. F, Foster, W. F. Dowling, Charles 
H, Brown, R. F. Thompson, J. P. Hill, | 
W. K. Gillette, A. J. Rodenbeck, Riley H. 
| Heath. , 

Congressmen Francis D. Culkin, Daniel 
A. Reed and Ruth Pratt; Bernard A. Ba- 
ruch, William D. Guthrie, Clarance J. 
Shearn, Charles S. Whitman; E. H. But-! 
ler, editor of the Buffalo Evening News. 

C. H. Greff, president, Wyoming County 
Bar Association; John B. Abbott, presi- 
dent, Livingston County Bar Assocation: 
Niagara. County Bar Association, through 
Glenn A. Stockwell; Charles D. Hilles; W. 
| Kingsland Macy; F. Trubee Davison; C. 
|R. White, director, American Farm Bu- 
| reau Federation; J. A. McGinnies, Speaker 
| of the New York General Assembly, and 
|} many others. 
| Situation in Minnesota 
There seems to be no way, in the pub- 
lic interest, to avoid the recess appoint: | 
ment of a United States District = 





}in Minnesota. The calendar of that court 
is badly congested, and the sitting judges 
are overworked. 

Since the adjournment of Congress the 


Attorney General has applied to the 


| judge of the Minnesota district, as it 


and disinterested” appraisers on the failure of the insured and ‘ne insurer to 
agree, the insured was not concluded by the award of the appraisers where the 
appraiser appointed by the insurer was not disinterested, but considered himself 
the direct representative of the insurer and was interested in fixing the amount 
of the loss as low as possible and had fraudulently induced the appraiser ap- 
pointed by the insured to sign the award by fraudulent representations that an 
umpire appointed by the two appraisers would make the final estimate of the 
loss; evidence that the property was worth $9,200 before the fire and that the 
percentage of damage was 85 per cent was admissible to prove that the award 
of only $2,445.79 was procured by fraud. 

Hill et al. v. The Star Insurance Co. of America et al.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 50, 
March 25, 1931. 





LIFE ESTATES—Accretions to estate—Stock dividends—Distribution to life tenant 
as against remainderman— 

Stock dividends of a consolidated railroad company representing a surplus which 
.had not been contributed by the stockholders, but consisting of undistributed 
earnings of the two merged railroads, profits from the sale of property which had 
accrued after the death of a stockholder, a reserve fund set apart from earnings 
and income under the recapture clause of the Transportation Act, a sum received 
from the Government on account of deficiencies in materials and supplies when 
the railroads were turned back to the owners after the war, and a sum paid to 
the railroad company by the Government for restoration of the railroad to the 
condition.jn which it should have been when the Government control ended, was 
distributable to the life tenant to whom the stockholders had given a life estate 
in the stock, as against the remainderman’s objection that the dividends con- 
stituted a part of the corpus of the estate. 


Chauncey, Estate of; Pa, Sup. Ct., No. 60, March 16, 1931. 





USURY—What law governs—Contract with finance company—Construction of con- 
tract as providing for loan instead of by purchase of accounts—Place of contract— 

A contract whereby a Maryland finance company agreed to purchase all the 
evidences of indebtedness of a North Carolina lumber company acceptable to it 
and to pay the lumber company 77 per cent of the net face value upon acceptance 
and the remaining 23 per cent upon the payment in full by the debtor, in con- 
sideration of’ the lumber company’s payment to the finance company of one- 
thirtieth of 1 per cent of the net face value of accounts for each day, was a contract 
for a loan and not a contract for the purchase of accounts; the contract, although 
negotiated in North Carolina by the finance company’s North Carolina repre- 
sentative and signed by the lumber company in North Caroline, was made in 
Maryland and not in North Carolina where signed by the officers of the finance 
company in Maryland and the contract provided that it should not become ef- 
fective until accepted by its duly authorized officers, and therefore the law of 
Maryland and not that of North Carolina was controlling in determining whether 
it was usurious, unless it was executed in Maryland in bad faith with the purpose 
and intent of evading the usury laws of North Carolina, in which case such usury 
laws would be applicable. 

Bundy, etc., v. Commercial Credit Co.; N.C. Sup. Ct., No. 472, March 25, 1931. 





Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


MONOPOLIES—Restraint of trade—Agreement between bidders for school building 
contr@ct and contractors’ association—Payment of per cent of contract price to 
association for division in part among unsuccessful bidders— 

A contract between all the bidders for a school building contract and a building 
contractors’ association which provided for the successful bidders’ payment to the 
association of one-half of 1 per cent of the entire contract price and the division 
among the five next lowest bidders of one-half of the amount so received by the 
asaociation, in consideration of engineering service and quantity survey service 
furnished by the association to the bidders, was not enforcible in the association's 
action against the successful bidder for the amount due thereunder, since the con- 
tract was void because against public policy and because in violation of Kansas 
statutes declaring void all contracts “which tend to prevent full and free competi- 
tion” and “which tend to advance, reduce, or control the price or cost of any 
produce or service,” inasmuch as the addition to the amount of the bid of the 
amount the bidder would be required to pay to the association would increase the 
cost of the school building, and inasmuch as the use by the bidders of the engi- 
neering service and the quantity survey service of the association, causing all 
bidders to base their estimates on the same information, was a restraint on com- 
petition—Master Builders Association v. Carson. (Kans. Sup. Ct..—6 U. S. Daily, 
248, March 31, 1931. 


. 





Patents 


PATENTS—Patentability—New use— 
If by making use of air lift in oil well at an unobvious time, highly beneficial 


results can be secured, as appears to be the case here, invention has been made.— 
Ex parte Hill. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 248, March 31, 1931. 





PATENTS—Mbirtaining and increasing flow of failing wells— 

Patent 1796788 to Hill for maintaining and increasing flow of Failing Wells, 
claim 5 of application allowed.—Ex parte Hill. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 
248, March 31, 1931. 


Trade Marks 


TRADE MARKS—Marks and names subject to ownership—Descriptive— 

“Forced underfiring” held descriptive of coal-burning stokers and therefore not 
registrable under Act of 1905 being already registered under Act of 1920.—Ex 
parte Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co. (Comr. Pats.)—6 U. S. Daily, 248, March 
31, 1931. 


Federal Taxation 


ESTATES AND TRUSTS—Payments to beneficiaries—1924 Act— 

The legatee’s share of the income. of the estate that was paid to her should have 
been included in her individual return, it being compulsory both for the executor 
to claim and the collector to allow the estate a deduction for such payment in 
computing its income tax.—Little v. White. (C. C. A. 1)—6 U. S. Daily, 248, 
March 31, 1931. 


Senior Circuit Judge of the Eighth Cir- 
cuit to assign to Minnesota a judge from 
some other district in the circuit, but) 
Jude Stone has reported that no other 
judge is available. An effort has also been 
made to procure the assignment of a judge 
from another circuit, but it has been 
found difficult to arrange. The only so- 
lution seems to be to make a recess ap- 
pointment. 


Increased Gasoline Tax 
Approved by Two Stat 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., March 30. 

Governor Murray has signed the bill 

(H. 236) increasing the gasoline tax from 
4 to 5 cents. 


es 


RaLeicH, N. C., March 30. 

The bill increasing tne gasoline tax from 

5 to 6 cents has become law. This is 

;the administration road bill under which 

the State takes over the maintenance of 
the county highway system. 

Austin, Tex., March 30 

A bill ‘H. 984) proposing a tax of 10 

cents per gallon on lubricating oil has 

been introduced in the Texas Legislature. 


Ruling on Compensation 

Federal Judge Gunnar Nordbye, of Min- 
nesota, appointed oy President Hoover 
while the Senate still was in session, but 
who was not confirmed, is not eligible to 
compensation for his services until his 
appointment is confirmed, the Attorney 
General, William D. Mitchell, held in a 
statement issued March 30. The state-/| 
ment follows in full text: 

No opinion has been asked of or given 
by the Attorney General respecting the 
right of the President to make a recess 
appointment of the United States district 
is 


tion between a case where a vacancy re- 
sults from resignation or death and the 
case where the vacancy results from pass- 
age of a statute creating an additional 
position. 
not an open question, Whereas in the Minnesota case the va- 
The power of the President to make a 
recess appointment as in the Minnesota 
case has heretofore been repeatedly con- 
sidered as affirmed by opinions of former 
Attorney General. It has been expressly 
held in the past that there is no distinc- 


session, the appointee’s right to compen- 


confirmation of his appointment. The va- 
| lidity of his judicial acts while holding a 
recess appointment is unquestioned. 


ecancy occurred while the Senate was in| 


sation for his services depends on ultimate | 


| a ©€ 
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Of Trade Brand 
~ Denied Registry 


| 


Act Held to Bar Allowance 
| Of ‘Foreed Underfiring’ 
| Notation for Use on Coal 
_ Burning Stokers 


EX PARTE IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING Co, 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 
Application for registration of trade mark 

for Coal burning Stokers filed May 14, 
1930, Serial No. 300521. 
Henry H. Snewuine for applicant. 
Commissioner's Opinion 
March 16, 1931 





Moore, Assistant Commissioner.—The 
applicant appeals from the decision of the 
Examiner of Trade Marks finally refusing 
to register, under the Trade Mark Act of 


Feb. °9, 1905, its mark for coa!-burning 
stokers, said mark consisting of he nota- 
| trou. ‘forced underfiring.” This ‘mark has 


|been registered, Registration, No. 256830, 
|.o the applicant under the Trade Mark 
| Act of March 19, 1920. 

| Fhe examiner's ground for refusing to 
register said mark under the Feb. 20, 
| 1905, Act is that it is descriptive of the 
applicant's goods. Sec. 5 of said act pro- 
| vides: 

That no mark which consists * ° 
merely in words or devices which are de- 
scriptive of the goods with which they are 
used, or of the character or quality of such 
goods, * * * shall be registered under the 
terms of this act. 


Elements Defined 


The applicant has defined the principle 
| Of its coal-burning stoker as follows: 

“Introducing ‘forced underfiring’. More 
important even than its automatic opera- 
tion is the Iron Firemen’s scientific princi- 
ple of combustion. This principle, which 
we have named “forced underfiring’, gives 
results never before thought possible. It 
saves from 15 to 50 per cent of fuel costs. 
It makes a hotter fire. It does away with 
smoke. The principle of ‘forced under- 
firing’ is easily understood: The Iron Fire- 
man feeds the fire from below. Coal en- 
ters the fire box under the fire and is 
gradually forced upward into the flame. 
As the coal approaches the fire and is 
heated, the most volatile gases are dis- 
tilled off first, and must pass up through 
the fire. They are consumed and make 
heat. Nothing is wasted. The Iron Fire- 
man makes a fire 500 to 1,000 degrees 
hotter than with hand firing.” 

The term “forced,” when considered in 
connection with the applicant's stoker, has 
no other meaning than that of forced 
draft. 

The term “underfire” has been defined 
“to fire from beneath,” and has no other 
meaning when considered in connection 
with the applicant's stoker. 

It follows, therefore, that the applicant's 
mark means to one skilled in the stoker 
art that the stoker is of the forced draft 
underfiring type. 

I am of the opinion, therefore, that there 
was no error in the decision of the Exami- 
ner of Trade Marks, and it is accordingly 
affirmed. 


NEON TUBE PATENT 
HELD TO BE VALID 


* 


Infringement Also Determined 
| By Cireuit Court 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 30, 

The United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Ninth Circuit has upheld th 
| patent, No. 1125476, covering illuminatio 
by neon tubes, reversing the decision of 
the District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Washington. 

The lower court had found the patent 
to be invalid, its decision being contrary 
to conclusions reached by other district 
courts and by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit. The deter- 
mination of the Ninth Circuit Court dis- 
poses of the conflict in decisions. 

The decision was reached in the case 
of Claude Neon Electrical Products, Inc., 
v. Brilliant Tube Sign Co. et al. The de- 
fendants were also determined to have 
infringed the patent. 

In considering the validity of the neon 
tube patent, the appellate court held that 
the defendants had not overcome the pre- 
sumption of validity arising from the grant 
of the patent, its marked commercial suc- 
;cess, and from the decisions of other 
| courts, 


Banks Allowed Recourses 
On Protested Income Tax 


Otympia, WasH., March 30, 


Banks and financial corporations which 
paid income taxes under the 1929 law 
may recover the same when payment was 
made under protest, Assistant Attorney 
General E. W. Anderson has ruled. 

The State Supreme Court has held the 
law to be invalid (5 U. S, Daily, 1271) and 
it will be necessary for the company to 
bring a court action, the opinion ex- 
| plained. “Such action would be purely 
| formal,” it said, “inasmuch as the county 
would have no defense in law.” 

Whether those companies which did not 
pay the tax under protest can recover is 
| still an open question, the Attorney Gen- 
|eral declared. The penalty provisions of 
| the statute were not such as to indicate 
coercion and duress, and the county 
might be able to defend on the theory 
that payment had been made voluntarily, 
he explained. 


‘Tax Measures Enacted 
By Georgia Legislature 


| 
| 
| ATLanta, Ga., March 30, 


After having been in extraordinary ses- 
sion for 80 days, the Georgia Legislature 
has adjourned, having enacted: 
| 1. A new Income Tax Act, with rates 
from 1 to 5 per cent on individual incomes 
|and 4 per cent on corporate incomes. 
| 2. A Budget Act, creating a State budget 
commission. 

3. An act allowing an offset of 1931 
sales taxes against income taxes paid in 
| 1932. 

4. Amendments to the General Tax Act, 
which levies occupational taxes, correct- 
ing legal defects in the existing law and 
eliminating the tax on chain stores. 

5. An act increasing to 20 per cent the 
tax on the retail sale price of cigarettes, 
and requiring jobbers to affix tax stamps. 

6. Two regulatory motor carrier acts 
restricting the size, weight capacity and 
speed of motor carriers, and increasing the 
jurisdiction of the Georgia Public Service 
Commission. 

7. A Motor Carrier Tax Act levying a 
graduated mileage tax on motor carriers 
for hire, with an elective flat annual tax 
in lieu thereof. 

8. An act levying a tax of 5 cents per 
pound on powéered milk, providing for the 
labeling of products in which powdered 
milk is used, and the pasting of placards 
in public eating places where such prod- 
ucts are served. 

More than $2,000,000 additional revenue 
will be raised by these legislative enact- 
|ments, according to William B. Harrison, 
| Comptroller General. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 
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Sale of Insurance 
By Mail Is Held 
Legal in Alabama 








Radio and Newspaper Adver- 
tising Lawful, But Warn- 
ing Against Unauthorized 
Companies Allowed 


Court Intervention 


} 

—_—_____ 

| 

Stock Companies File Suit in 


Louisiana to Obtain Ad- 
vance in Rates 


New ORLEANS, La., March 30. | 

The stock fire insurance companies do- | 
ing business in Louisiana have filed suit 
in the civil district court to compel the 
State Insurance Commission to grant the 
increase in fire insurance rates in certain 


| classes which was recently denied by the 


Montcomery, Ata., March 30. 


The State Superintendent of Insurance 
does not have a legal right to prevent an 
insurance company unauthorized to do 
business in Alabama from selling insurance 
in the State by mail, from advertising in 
newspapers in the State unless in viola- 
tion of section 4593 of the 1923 code, or 
from advertising over the radio unless 
the party broadcasting by his statements 
or otherwise constitutes himself an agent 
of the company. This was the holding of 
Attorney General Thomas Knight Jr. in 
an opinion March 25 to the State Super- 
intendent of Insurance, Charles C. Greer. 

Mr. Knight also ruled that Mr. Greer 
has a legal right to publish articles in 
newspapers warning agajnst the purchase 
of unauthorized insurance, when phrased 
in general terms. The opinion follows in 
full text: 

Dear Sir: 
you state: 

“My attention has been called to the 
fact that a number of unauthorized com- 
panies are soliciting insurance in this 
State by advertising in newspapers in this 
State, and by advertising over radios in 
this State. You will readily see by read- 
ing the attached advertisements that 
policy conditions are grossly misrepre- 
sented. 


I have your letter in which 


Seat of Litigation 


“If citizens of this State buy insurance 
in unauthorized cofnpanies and _ there 
should arise a contest over a claim I am 
informed that any litigation regarding 
the claim would have to be carried on 
in the State where the company’s home 
office is located. This, of course, would be 
expensive and impractical.” 

You ask my opinion on the following 
questions: 

lst. Does this Department have the 
legal right to prevent an unauthorized 
company from selling insurance by mail 
in this State? 

2nd. Does this Department have the 
legal right to prevent unauthorized com- 
panies from advertising in this State? 

3rd. Does this Department have the 
legal right to prevent unauthorized com- 
panies from advertising insurance ove 
the radio and selling insurance indirect) 
that way? 

4th. Would this Department have 
legal right to write articles which mighi 
be published in the leading newspaper: 
warning prospective purchasers of such 
advertised insurance against buying, giv- 
ing tne reasons why they should not buy? 

Selling by Mail Held Legal 

I do not think your Department 
prevent an unauthorized company 
selling insurance by mail 

In answer to your second question, I do 
not think your Department has 
right to prevent an unauthorized company 
from advertising in this State unless the 
advertising is such as to be denounced 
by section 4593 of the Code of Alabama 
1920 

Answering your third question, I do not 
think that your Department has a legal 
right to prevent unauthorized companies 
from advertising insurance over the radio 
unless such advertising constitutes active 
solicitation and the party so advertising 
by his statements or otherwise constitutes 
himseif an agent of the company. This 
would be a matter of fact which would be 
determined in the particular case. 

Answering your fourth question, I think 
that your Department clearly has a legal 
right to publish articles in the newspapers 
warning prospective purchasers of such 
advertised insurance against buying such 
insurance and giving the reasons why 
Such articles, of course, would be in gen- 
era! terms unless you had specific in- 
formation that some particular company 
was bankrupt, insolvent, or otherwise at- 
tempting to perpetrate a fraud. 


INSURANCE DIRECTOR 
APPOINTED IN OREGON 


the 


can 
from 


a legal! 


A. H. Averill to Succeed Com- 
missioner Clare A. Lee 


OREG., 
Meier 


March 30 


announced 
appointed A. H 


SALEM, 


Governor Julius L. 
March 24 that he has 
Averill to succeed Clare A. Lee as State 
Insurance Commissioner. The official an- 
nouncement made public by the Gover- 
nor's office follows in full text 

Governor Meier March 24 appointed 
Mr. A. H. Averill. prominent Portland 
business and insurance man, to succeed 
Clare A. Lee, State Insurance Commis- 
sioner. 

Mr. Averill is a native of Michigan and 
has been a resident of Oregon since 1889 
He has been a member of the Commis- 
sion of Public Docks of Portland for 12 
years. He served as vice president of the 
Ross Mill Furnishing Company and as a 
director of the American Exchange Bank 
and also of the Oregon and Washington 
Joint Stock Land Bank and the Oregon 
Securities Corporation. 

Mr. Averill was one of the early direc- 
tors of the Pacific States Fire Insurance 
Company at the time of its organization 
and was later president of that company 


for two years until it was sold to the 
New Hampshire Insurance Company. He 
was also president of the American Na- 


tional Bank for two years. 


Change Announced in Ohio 
Industrial Relations Staff 


CoL_umBus, On10, March 30 


The State Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Thomas A. Edmondson, announced 
March 27 the appointment of Lloyd D 
Teeters, of Columbus, as Assistant Direc- 
tor of Industrial Relations and Chief of 
the Division of Workmen's Compensation 
and of John B. Gilbert, of Newark, as 
Chief of Labor Statistics and Employment 
in the Department. 

Mr. Teeters was assistant secretary of 
tne State Industrial Commission from 
1914 to 1921. He succeeds Ross Hedges, of 
Columbus. Mr. Gilbert succeeds George 
P. Miles, of Columbus. 


Law Enacted on Summons 
In New York Auto Accidents 


: Atpany, N. Y., March 30 

Governor Roosevelt has signed a_ bil 
(S. Int. 774, Pr. 815) providing for service 
of summons in actions arising out of motor 
vehicle accidents upon residents of the 
State who move to other States prior to 
the commencement of the actions 

Under the new law the operation of a 
motor vehicle in the State by a resident 
in all cases where the resident removes 
from the State prior to the service of legal 
process upon him, shall be deemed equiva- 
lent to appointment of the Secretary of 
State to be his process attorney in the 
State. @ 





] 


Commission (6 U. S. Daily 143). 

The petition alleges that the action of 
the Commission in refusing to grant the 
application for the new rate schedule was 
in violation of law and prejudicial to the: 
interests of the companies. 

During the five years 1924 to 1928, 
clusive, and up to the present time, 
contended, the fire companies have 
tained heavy losses on dwellings, farm 
property, lumber yards and wood work- 
ing risks, resuliing in a total underwrit- 
ing loss of more than $6,000,000 in the 
five-year period. The application had 
asked for an increase of 331.3 per cent 
in four classes and 25 per cent in another 

The petition states that the proposed 
schedule is fair and just to the people 
and compensatory to the companies. It 
is alleged that the action of the Con- 
mission in rejecting the application is not 
justified by the facts and in viole 
of the provisions of Act 302 of 1926 wh 
created the Commission. 

The court was asked to cite the mem- 
bers of the Commission to appear before 
it and that after due proceedings there 
be judgment decreeing that the increase 
of rates be fair and just and ordering the 
Commission to grant the increase and 
approve the new schedule. 


Kansas Court Rules 
On Effect of Rider to 


Fire Insurance Policy 


in- 
it 1s 


sus- 
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Endorsement Held to Keep 
Protection in Force as to 











Mortgagor After Fore- 
closure and Sale 
ToreKA, Kans., March 30 
An endorsement on a fire insurancs 
policy providir that “the props in- 
sured being in the process of fore- 
closure, the liability of the Farmers 
Alliance Insurance Co. shall, be reduced 





one-half, subject to all the provisions of 

































































the policy, during such proceedings” keeps 
the policy in forte as to the mortgagor 
as well as the mortgagee when a fire oc- 
curs after the mortgage has been fore- 
closed and the la sold, the Kansas 
Supreme Court recently held. The case 
was entitled Weller v. Farmers Allianc« 
Insurance Cx 

The policy, as originally written, con- 
tained a provision that unless other 
endorsed it would be void if foreclosure 
proceedings be commenced with th: 
knowledge of the sured. A mortgage 
clause also was attached to the policy, 
providing that foreclosure would not in- 
validate the insurance as to the mort- 
gagec 

Endorsement Asked 

Foreclosure proceedings having been in- 
stituted 1e Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Co., as morigagee, asked the fire 
insurance company to endorse the policy 
so that would remain in effect during 
the proccedings. nent was rendered 
foreclosing the mortgage before the en- 
dorsement was attached to the policy 
uater the property was redeemed from 
sale by the mortgagor. Two months there- 
after the fire occurred. 

The Question involved, the court said 
was the ef of the words, “subject t 
all the provisions of the policy” as uged 
in the rider. The defendant claimed that 
the policy was already void as to th 
mort when the mortgagee requested 
the insur to attach the endorsement 
to the policy inasmuch as foreclosure pro- 
ceedings had been commenced 

Ruling of Court 

The court held, however, that the re- 
duction in the amount of insurance i 
‘dicated 1 the insurer assumed the 
mo? r would still be in possession o 
the premises The rider was issued. i 
was stated on the condition that the 
policy was in full force at the time 

It was also contended that the rider 
was effective only duri foreclosure pro- 
ceeding nd the insurer’s liat vy ended 
when the land was sold, but the c¢ 
pointed ou h foreclosure procecdings 
do not terminate with the sale of the 


property 


Decisions on Radio . 








Decisions on applications for broad 
ing and wireless permits have ju 
announc by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission as: follov 

Applications granted 

KMJ ane Mc( or I 
Ca con n pe 
el ec J n »«¢ forr ( 

y 
» Corporation 
50 davs e 
er ce a 
‘ g 




















Bend Tribune 
cense, 1,230 ke 

Aer Rad Inc Blythem, Calif 
grante ction permit for aeronautical 
ervice 

Department of Police, Atlanta, Ga ranted 
construction per for pelice service, 2,452 
ke 150 w 

WKDI Par American a 
ami, Fla granted construction per 
new transmitte for aeronautica 
KGJIW same company Brownsville 
granted construction permits for two new 
transmitter granted four license 

WNN. Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., Mo- 
bile. Ala.. granted license 

WJN, Pres ! Inc., Hicks Long 
Island. gra odification of i to 
change frequ » 6.920 ke WJC. Chicago 
granted modi ion of license to change fre- 





quencies 

































WIA RCA Communications Inc New 
Brunswick, N WEE, Rocky P N. Y 
granted modification of enses to « > fr 
quencies te 370 kc 

WQDW Ford Motor Company Dearborn 
Mich., granted rewal Of license, 278 ke 10 
Ww set for hea application 393 k« 

i KW 

W9XAW, Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology. Hought Mict granted renewa 
of li exe mental pi , 

We muse Electric & Manufa , C 

t newal of airplane ense experi- 

€ al pury : 

Set for hearing: 

Boston Pilot Asgeciation, B I Mass 
requests construction permit, 2,536 200 w 

time 

owing applications were set for 
hearing b applicants failed to file ap- 
pearances 

WTEI ilkkhard Radio Engineering Co 
Philadelp P 

KXL, Broadcasters Inc., Portland 
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Fire Insurers Ask | New Public Works Construction Fima 
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SUPERVISION 














nce Methods 


Reported for Week in 39 Séates Used by Power 


Projects to Cost $40,580,537, Says President's 


Emergency Committee for Em ployment 





Two hundred and sixty-four projects, 
totalling $40,580,537 in cost, were recorded 
as under contract in reports last week to 
the Public Works Section of the President's 
Emergency Committee for Employment, it 
was announced March 30. The total of 
all contracts reported to the Committee 
since Dec. 1, 1930, is $967,692,780. 


The projects include public and semi- 
public works, post offices and other Fed- 
eral buildings, State and municipal build- 
ings, colleges, hospitals, churches, bridges, 
highways and streets, sewers, and other 
construction of .this type, which are re- 
ported by local correspondents to the Pub- 
lic Works Section as they advance toward 
The reports for last 
states and the District 
The complete list by States 





of Columbia. 
is as follows: 
Alabama: 
Escambia 
bridge in northern Alabama, 65 miles south 


Mobile. 
County, roads, 


dredging, $164,100; 
$170,000; steel 
of Chattanooga, $58,000; Cullman, school 
building and chapel, $30,000. 

Arizona: Phoenix, building for substa- 
tion, $52,000; Casa Grande, transmission 
lines, $250,000. 

Arkansas: DeWitt. 
$327,500; Fayetteville, 
provements, $25,000. 

California: Berkeley, dormitories, kitchen 
and dining room buildings, $208,531; Los 
Angeles, administration and residential 
buildings, amount not stated; Los Ange- 
les, terminal improvements, $104,000; San 
Diege, buildings, $65.000; San Diego, han- 
§ $50,000; Berkeley, church, $75,000; 
Los Angeles, paving. Manchester avenue, 
$260.795; Pasadena, church school, amount 


facilities, 
field im- 


hospital 
landing 












not stated: San Diego. crane tracks, $30,- 
500; San Diego, quay wall at naval base, 
a yunt not stated; Alhambra, Emory 
Park School. $83,450; Oakland, Webster 


Street pier, $121,845; San Francisco, addi- 
t . Golden Gate Park, $250,000; San 
Pable, church, $40,000; Sawtelle, audito- 
rium, $124.886; Stockton, highway improve- 
ments, $25,788; Talmadge. ward, State 
hospital. amount not stated; Whittier, 
school, $25,082; Santa Cruz County, Chit- 
tenden underpass, $70,000; Corning, me- 
morial building, $33.990; Dixon, transmis- 
sion station, $45,000: Oakland, paving, 
$26.170; Orange, Santiago Canyon dam, 
amount not stated; Palo Alto, paving, $65,- 
247; Pittsburg, church, $55,500; San Jose, 
service building, $97.280; Spadra, hospital, 
administration building and industrial 

ld amcunt not stated; Stockton, em- 
cottage, $25.000; Willotta, pre- 
plant, $50,000 

Colorado: Fort Lupton, high school, $86,- 
000; Longmont, sewers, $64,694. 

Connecticut: Bridgeport, hospital unit, 
$123.476; New Haven, dredging, $37,174; 
West Hartford, paving, $31,707. 

Delaware: Lincoln County, school, $40,- 
000. 

Florida: 
*ampa, school 
emon City 
ilding, addition 

Georgia: Fort Benning, paving, 
000; Lyons, paving and sidewalks, $44,028 

Idaho: Ottawa, post office, $73,719. 

Illinois: Ottawa, gravel washing plant, 
$100,000; Peoria, 50-mile pipe line, $90,000; 
Cook County, three paving contracts to- 
talling $150.000; Peoria County, two pav- 
contracts totalling $266,498; Chicago 
rminal, $650,000; Chicago Heights, high 
school unit, $760,000; Carbondale, post 
office building, $125,000; Rockford, pav- 
ing, $73,369. 

Indiana: Gary, sewer, $85,000; Indian- 
apolis, water tank, $167,449; Chesterfield, 
college building, $150,000; Eminance, high 
school, $50,000; Frankfort, paving, $112,- 
$66; Madison, laboratory building, $25,- 
000; women's cottage, $100,000; Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison, vice club, $50,000; 
Grant County, paving, $50,000. 
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sea wall, $55,240; 
$32,500: Miami, auditorium 
$76,700: Tallahassee, col- 
$100,000 


Pensacola 
























ser 


















Iowa: Council Bluffs, bridges, amount 
not stated; Algona, high school, $200,000; 
Ames, Sorority house, $37,000; Boone 
County, addition to co vy home, $36,- 
000. 

Kansas: Topeka, sewer, $74,450; Rus- 
ell, church, $40,000; Topeka, reservoir, 
£40.103; Wichita, paving, $47,500. 

Kentucky: Greenville, telephone build- 
ng, amount not stated; Florence, high 
and grade school, $40,000. 

Louisiana: Monroe, junior high school 
$300,000; Thibodaux, tering, $35,904; 
Ci hoo! 315165 

Taine t Portland, water supply 
$ i South Portl supply house 
$1 OO 

Maryland: Baltimore sewers, $47,552 
Annapolis, dairy at State hospital, amount 
not stated; Baltimore. grade school, $125,- 
000; Baltimore, hospital addition, $175,- 
000: Baltimore, classroom building, $30.- 
000; Baltimore, Roland Park Station post 

amount not stated; Pikesville, parish 


office 


houss amount not stated; Sykesville 


A pplications 
Announced by Federal Commi 
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sion 




































Action on examiners’ report 
Nat 2 o Mit ce Okla! 
O} ication of Cc 
per ex d ¢ of ‘ plet 
} da 1 k« ) kw ! ‘ 
aining Examiner Yost 
Applications other than broadcasting: 
: Voice of S la I St. Louis, Me 
constr h pern 2,000-2,100 ke »0U 
Dd adc ne 
W3XR, W2XBX Wi0XK Bell Telephone 
La he tories, Inc renewal of special experi- 
z € ense 
Ge al Research Corp., renewal of five 
portable licenses 
Broadcasting applications: 
U. U Broadcasting Corp., 16 Court 
B moe dify construction 
1 Nov. 21, 1930, to extend com- 
April 9, 1931, to April 2¢ 
WSYR-WMAC, Clive B,. Meredith, Hotel Syr- 
aC e, Syracuse, N. Y¥ modify construction 
t granted Jan. 6. 1931, to make changes 
authorized equipment. and extend com- 
pleti date from April 9, 1931, to April 30 
1931 
Harry C. Whitehill, Waterbury, Vt., construc- 
tion permit to erect a new station to use 
1,420 ke., 50 w., daytime hours 
Malone Broadcasting Co Malone, N = 
construction permit to erect a new station 
tc 159 kec., 30 w.> daytime hours 
V John H. Stenger Jr Woolworth 
i Wilkes-Barre Pa modification of 
mse to increase hours of operation from 


haring with WJBU to unlimit 
WWVA,. West Virginia 
1229 Main Street, Wheeling 
ion of license to increase 
fron sharing with 
daytime operation 
WOwWO at night 
KVOO, Southwestern 
Building, Tu Okla 
r hour o! 


ed on 1,210 kc 
Broadcasting Corp 
W. Va., modifica- 
hours of operation 
WOWO to simultaneous 
with WOWO, share with 





Wright 
license 
sharing 


Sales Corp 
modification of 


ration from 










is daytime op 
ith WAPI at ni 
viir o Association 
1 nt ngton, N. C 1 
t ern transmitter rom 
North Front St tc -rincess St Road 
nd studio to Cape Fear Hotel, also install 
new equipment 
KGKO Wichita Falls Broadcasting Co 
Wichita Fall Te» construction permit to 
il new equipment 
« Radio Corp Carterville, Mo con- 
str n per i nended to request 1.420 ke 
imsteac {1.5 and hours not’ used b: 
WMBH 
KFRI Leese Bre 2814 Rucker Avenue 
Everet Wasi reque for authority to in 


stall automatic frequency control, 





$125,- | 






| 
church additions, amount stated; 


Baltimore, sewers, $60,000. 


Massachusetts: Andover, recreation unit; | 
$25,000; Boston, electric distribution cen- 
ter. $86,000; Boston, chapel and _ parish 
house, $150,000; Springfield. post office 
building, $1,450,000; East Boston, grade 
school, $114,929; Brockton, YW. W. C. A. 
alterations and improvements, $7,000; 
Cambridge. parish house, $150,000; Fall 
River, fire station, $128 499: Foxboro, farm 
dormitory building, $98,700: Lexington, 
recreation building, dormitories and sewer 
system, $133,300; Springfield, Hiebrew Free 
School Association, building. $150,000; 
Westboro, farm dormitory building, $95.- 
299; Boston, repairs and replacement of 
piers. $66.979; Newtony police _ station, 
$115,000; Beverly, sewers, $113,000; Read- 
ing, addition to power plant, $40,000. 

Michigan: East Lansing, State college 
building, $200,000; River Rouge. pumping 
station and sewer line, $183,000: Detroit, 
library annex, $300,000; Royal Oak, minia- 
ture railway, $30,000; Cass County, road 
improvements, $60,000 

Minnesota: Dodge County, 
provements, $55,000. 


Mississippi: Laurel, synagogue, amount 
not stated; east bank of Mississippi River, 
earthwork, amount not stated; Clinton, 
consolidated school, $40,000. 

Missouri: Chamois Bend, dike, $194,300; 
Kansas City, three fire stations, $41,924, 
$30,000 and $35,000; St. Louis, Temple 
Shaare Emeth, $250,000; Clayton, school 
addition and alterations, $100.000; Rich- 
mond Heights, school addition and al- 
erations, $90,000; State of Missouri, bridge 
over Missouri River, $1,233,000; St. Louis 
mausoleum, $300,000; St, Louis, grain cle- 
vator, $1,000,000. 


Nebraska: Deepening and widening Salt 
Creek, $25,641: Blair, swimaming pool, 
amount not SLated: Milford. hospital, $45.- 
000; Lincoln, fraternity house, $31,988; 
Omaha,’ sewers, $25,674. 

New Jersey: West New York. Playground 
improvements, amount not stated; Somer- 
ville, jail alterations and additions, $30,- 
000; Salem Céunty, Courses Landing 
bridge, $75,472; Newark, sewer improve- 
ments, $500,000; Mercer County, highway 
bridge, $34,662; Metuchen, hospital, $50,- 
000; Trenton, auditorium and classroom, 
$375,000; Raritan, pavement, $52,779. 

New Mexico: Albuquerque, post office 
and courthouse annex, amount not stated 

New York: Brooklyn, water front im- 
provements, $200,000; Kanona, grade 
crossing elimination, $65,000: Long Island 
City, ferry terminal, $274 500; Borough of 
Manhattan, paving, $32,003: New York 
City, institute building, $400,000: New 
New York 


not 


road im- 


York City, fire station, $50,000: 
City, office alterations, $100,000: New York 
City, improvements, 165th Street and 
Riverside Drive, $32,403; New York City 
hospital, $275,000; Ossining, sewer, $4,527: 
Otego, school, $175,000; Ozone. school ad- 














$99.000: Portage, grade crossing 
elimination, $83,400; Rockaway, court 
house, $350,000; St. George. sewers, $73,- 
363; acuse, infirmary, $125,000; Bing- 
hamton, sewer improvements, $25,000: 
Brooklyn, water mains and appurtenances, 





$71.333; Buffalo, grain elevator, $300,000: 
Geneva, greenhouses, $80,000: Comack. 
pipe lines, $79,000; Long Island City, court- 
house, $336,790; Dunkirk, exposition build- 





ing, $25.000; Borough of Manhattan, New 
York City, foundations for Department ot 
Health building, $350,000; New York City 
Lincoln Hopital, addition, $1,160,000; 
Bronx, storage building, pipe tunnel and 


passage, $100,000; New York City, dis- 
pensary building, $29.206; Borough of 
tichmond, paving, $25,498; Pleasantville, 


underpass, $157,047; Colonie, water mains, 
$50,000; Rochester, dormitory, $100,000: 
Babylon, underpass at Jones Beach Park 
$154,269: Babylon, grading, drainage, and 
five bridges, $375,992; Babylon, paving 
Ocean Parkway. $222,695; Buffalo harbor, 
dredging, $130,640; New York City, side- 
walks, Navy Avenue, $29,658. 

North Carolina: Pitt County, school, 
$30,000; Section 1. Intracoastal WaterWay 
dredging, $670,772; Winston-Salem, boys 
| dormitory and gymnasium, $25,000; 
Greensboro, repairs and improvements, 
Immanuel Lutheran College, $40,000, 

North Dakota: Fargo, State Agricul- 
tural College, $158,000 

Ohio: Berea, sewer, $15,000; Cincinnati, 
viaduct, $1,721,002; Cincinnati, paving and 
sewers, $72,067; Wyoming, water softening 
plant, $30,000; Cincinnati, zeology and 
botany building, $400,000; Fremont, posi 
office, $240,000; Cincinnati, paving, sewer 
and water mains, two contrects, $135,222 
and $55,731; Coal Grove, addition to high 
school, $40,000; Painesville. two school 
contraets. total $100,000; Toledo, paving 
$32,889; Summit County, school, $59.000 

Oklahoma: Buffalo, 10-mile pipe line 
amount not stated; Oklahoma City, hos- 
pital addition, $220,000 ; 

Pennsylvania: ~ Cheltenham, 
provements, $32,000; Philadelphia, Navy 
Yard buildings, $168,980; Pittsburgh, three 
bridges, $1, 000, $1,484456 and $1,482,- 
754; Pottstown, sewer systerm, $500,000; 
Shiremanstown, school, amount nol 
tated; Villanova, Vinnanova College 
building, eae: Wernersville, two 
schools, $45,000 and $65,000; Philadelphia. 
administration building, $1,000,000; Pitts- 
burgh, paving, $32,073; East Mauch 
Chunk, high school, $75,000; Philadelphia, 


Street im- 








administration building, $100,000; South- 
mont, school addition, $45,000. 

Rhode Island: Warren, post office. 
$57,957. 


Tennessee: 
$500,000. 

Texa 
000; 


Memphis, county workhouse, 





Paris, educational building, $50,- 
Austin, sewer, $33,640; Sam Antonio 
high school, $871,221; Amarillo, subway 
amount not stated: Houston, causeway 
$123,000; Dallas, bank, alieratioms and ad- 
ditions, $100,000; Fort Stocktom, gas line 
and improvements, $750,000; Lubbock, jail 
amount not stated; San Antonio, electric 
distribution system, $47,800; Toyah, dam 
$70,000; Edinburg, transmissiom line, $52,- 
000; Houston, waterworks amd _ sewers, 
£100,000; Port Arthur, pumping. stations, 
$125,000; San Angelo, Masonic Temple, 
£25,000; San Antonio, barracks, $164,350; 
Sweetwater, high school, $30,000; Welmar, 
sewer, $42,000; Wharton, waterworks, $32.- 
000; Fort Worth, hangar, $30,000; Gal- 
vesion, paving, $78,915; Goodland, school 
$25,000; Highlands, sewer and water sys- 
tem, $103,500; Liberty, sewers, $60,000; 
Linden, waterworks and sewers, $65,000. 

Vermont: East Richford, inspection sta- 
tion, $50,000. 

Virginia: Norfolk, valve house and tank, 
$25,490; Quantico, paving, $54.816; Ports- 
mouth, shop, $32,866; Richmond, under- 
pass, $25,550; Winchester, sewers, $50,000; 
Arlington County, roads, $34,000; Rich- 








mond, levee, $25,035; Sweet Briar, gymna-| 


sium, $135,600; 
drains, $30,000 

Washington: Seattle, pipe lime, $169,- 
335; Puyallup, bridge, $63,000: Seattle, 
foundation for post office, $109,777; Seat- 
tle, seminary building, $445,000. 

Wisconsin: Watertown, bridge, 
Milwaukee, school, $350,000 

District of Columbia: Widening streets, 
$151,167; concrete paving, $202,323: curb 
and gutters, $132,865; improving and pav- 
ing Bladensburg road, $115,000; repaving 
asphalt streets, $207,851; foundations, Su- 
preme Court Building, $82,000: water- 
softening plant, amount not stated: junior 
‘high school, $418,873. 


Norfolk, revetment and 


$33,881; 


System Outlined 


Transcript of Testimony at 
Federal Inquiry Relates 
To Activities of New Eng- 
land Company 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony March 4 by Ken- 
netiz A. Miller, of the Economic Divi- 
sion of the Federal Trade Commission, 
appearing as a witness in the Com- 
mission's investigation into financial 
activities of power and gas utilities, 
was begun in the issue of March 27, 
continued in the issues of March 28 
and 30, and proceeds as follows: | 
Q. You have shown how the New Eng-)| 

land Company through various mergers | 
and consolidations acquired operating sub- 
sidiaries. That is up to 1926? 

A. Yes, sir. A study of the history of 
the New England Company shows that the 
main progress during this period was to 
centralize control of the various operat- 
ing companies of the system" under one 
holding company and to expand and de- 
velop those subsidiaries rather than to en- 
large the system throug! purchase of ad- 
ditional companies. 

At the date of transfer of assets and 
liabilities to the New England Power 
Association, Jan. 2, 1926, the New England 
Company ontrolled, either directly or 
indirectly, the voting stocks of 14 sub- 
sidiaries, made up of two holding compan- 
ies, 9 operating companies and 3 con- 
struction companies. 

Q. Name that subsidiary. 

A. New England Power Company. Al- 
though the New England Company did 
considerable trading in the preferred stock 
of the New England Power Company, at 
no time did the New England Company 
hold any of it for investment, excerpt com- 
paratively small amounts for sale to em- 
ployes in various savings plans 

Q. Did the New England Company ever 
hold bonds of subsidiaries for investment? 

A. iNo. In my answer about the owner- 
ship of preferred stocks, the New England 
Company did not own any of the pre- 
ferred stock of the New England 
Power Company. Two-tenths of 1 per 
cent of the outstanding preferred stock 
of the power company was owned by the 
New England Construction Company, 
a subsidiary of the New England Com- 
pany 


Finance Methods Discussed 
Q. You have stated that the New Eng- 


land Company was primarily concerned 
with the development and expansion of 
companies already in the New England 


Power System group rather than with the 
acquisition of new companies. Will you 
give us as briefiv as possible a resume of 
the method used to finance its develop- 
ment program? 

A. In a discussion of this feature, three 


facts must be borne in mind. First, all 
financing was considered from a system 
standpoint; second, construction of new 
plants, additions and betterments, were 
done by construction companies owned 
by or allied with the holding company, 
and, third, most of the financing, other 
than short term borrowings from banks, 


was Gone through Baker, Ayling & Com- 


pany, later Baker, Ayling and Young and 
now Baker, Young and Company, M. G. 
Chace and Company and/or Bessemer 
Investment Company, the members of 


said firm being the principal officers and 
directors of the companies comprising the 
New England Power System. 

All financing of New England Power 
System was done in such a way as to 
capitalize as much as possible the dis- 
counts incurred and commissions paid to 
brokers in marketing the various securi- 
ties. This policy was in force long be- 
fore the New England Company was in 
existence, as testified by the methods 
used by the Chace-Harriman Construc- 
tion Company, and its’ successor, the 
Deerfield Construction Company, in dis- 
posing of commissions and discounts on 
securities received in payment for con- 
struction work done for Connecticut 
River Power Company of New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut River Transmission 
Company and New England Power Com- 
pany prior to organization of New Eng- 
land Company 

Absorbing of Discount 

The Deerfield Construction Company 
absorbed the discount on the first issue of 
bonds of the newly organized New Eng- 
land Company which were issued by the 
latter company to the Construction Com- 


pany at par in payment for construction 
work done by the Deerfield Construction 
Company for account of the Connecticut 


River Transmission Company 

This method of handling discounts was 
adopted because of the Massachusetts 
statutory requirement which provided that 
utility securities which were not subscribed 
by stockholders or employes could not be 


issued at less than par or at a rate of 
interest more than 6 per cent 

From organization in June, 1914, to 
1918, the holding company handled all 
transactions in system securities with 
brokers, the method used to market the 
securities being as follows: ‘a) The New 


England Company, the holding company, 
securities were sold to broker direct, and 
(b) securities of subsidiaries which were 
not subscribed by stockholders or employes 


were purchased from issuing companies 
at par and sold to brokers at a discount 
The discounts and commissions were 


charged to so-called consti 
which were created by (1) 
struction work in progre 

Power 
iary 


uchion reserves 
charges to con- 

«2) charges to 
Construction Company, a_ subsid- 
construction company, designated as 
[Continued Page &, 4.) 
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Collections Denied 
Fo Parent Utilities 


New York Forbids Holding 
Companies to Send Bills 
For Subsidiaries 


Atpany, N. Y., March 30. 


Holding companies have been directed 
by the Public Service Commission, through 
the Chairman, Milo R. Maltbie, to discon- 
tinue the collection of charges for gas and | 
electric service not rendered directly by 
them. | 

Mr. Maltbie explained that the action 
was taken as the result of the receipt of | 
complaints from consumers that bills for 


service do not definitely show the name). 


of the company rendering the service and 
to which payment should be made. Col- 


lections, he said, appear to have been made | 


in some cases by holding companies in- 
corporated in other States and not sub 


ject to the Commission's jurisdiction. 


“Apparently,” the Chairman said, “the 
aim has been to push the holding company 
to the front and to minimize any recogni- 
tion of the corporation which has the 


| franchise and renders the service. If the 


companies desire to merge or consolidate 
their operations, they should do so in a 
legal way.” 


Average Karnings 
Decrease in Men’s 
Clothing Industry 


Hours of Work Per Week 
Show Increase in 1930 
Compared to 1928, Says 
Department of Labor 


While the average full-time hours per 
week in the men’s clothing industry Went 
up 0.7 per cent from 1928 to 1930, average 
hourly earnings dropped 4.1 per cent and 
average full-time weekly earnings de- 
creased 3.5 per cent, according to results 
of a study by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics just made public by the Department 
of Labor. The survey covered 212 repre- 
sentative establishments employing 33,404 
workers 

The 1930 study revealed 
additional information: 

Since 1928, average full-time hours per 
week have increased from 44 to 443, an 
increase of 0.7 per cent; average earnings 
per hour have fallen from 73.1 to 70.1 
cents, a decrease of 4.1 per cent; and 
average full-time earnings per week have 
decreased from $32.16 to $31.05, or 35 
per cent 

The establishments covered in the study 
were those engaged in the manufacture 
of men’s outer garments for the trade, 
or what is commonly known as men's 
ready-made _ clothing. The hours and 
earnings used in compiling the 1930 aver- 
ages were, with a few exceptions, for a 
representative weekly pay 
August, and September, 
sentative 
months 


the following 


and are repre- 


in the industry. 

Average Time Per Week 
Average full-time hours per week, 

|}shown by 


in 1911 to 105.2 in 1912, decreased gradually 


from year to year to 85.3 in 1922 and 1924, 


increased to 85.7 in 1926, dropped to 85.1 

in 1928, and rose to 85.7 last year. “ 
Average earnings per hour 

from an index of 86.7 in 


period in July,| 


therefore, of conditions in those 


index figures based on the 1913 
average, increased from an index of 104.6 


increased 
1911 to 100 in| Broadcasting Company, 


Seven Petitions 
On Broadcasting 
Quotas Opposed 


Chief Examiner Proposes 
Granting of One Applica- 
tion and Conditionally 
Favors Two Others 





Determination whether radio regulae 
tions prescribing the quotas in broadcast- 
ing facilities of the States apply to the 
|request of Station WPTF, at Raleigh, N. 
C., for an increase in power from 1,000 to 
15,000 watts and unlimited hours of opera- 
| tion, is left to the Federal Radio Commis- 
|sion by its Chief Examiner, Ellis A. Yost, 


in a report to the Commission, just made 
| available. 


This report (No, 115) is one of eight sub- 
mitted to the Commission following heare 
ings held before examiners. “Should the 
Commission be of the opinion that Gen- 
eral Order No. 102 (prescribing quotas) 
does not apply in this case,’ Mr. Yost 
| states, “it is recommended that the appli- 
cation of the Durham Life Insurance Com- 
| pany to operate until local sunset at San 
Francisco on its present assigned clear 
|}channel frequency of 680 kilocycles with 
an increase of power from 1 kilowatt to 
5 kilowatts be granted; provided the Com- 
mission is of the opinion that the over- 
quota status resulting from the State of 
North Carolina from the granting of this 
application would not violate the letter 
or spirit of the Radio Act. 


“Should the Commission hold, however, 
that the provisions of General Order No. 
102 apply in this case, it is recommended 
that this application be denied.” 


Five Applications Disapproved 


Of the remaining seven reports, only 
one contained a favorable recommendae- 
dation, although another carried a condi- 
tional clause similar to that in the Raleigh 
case. Chief Examiner: Yost recommended 
that the application of Maris Johnson for 
a new 100-watt daylight station at Iron- 
wood, Mich., to operate on 1,420 kilocycles 
be granted in Report No. 116. 


| Following a hearing of three competi- 
|tive applicants for facilities at Green- 
ville, S. C., Chief Examiner Yost recom- 
mended that two of them be denied, and 
the third be granted if consistent with 
Commission regulations. In this report 
(No. 110) he reported unfavorably on the 
applications of J. E. Richards for a new 
100-watt station to operate unlimited time 
on 1,200 kilocycles, and of W. T. Hamil- 
ton, for a new 500-watt station on un- 
limited time on 1,240 kilocycles, to be 
located at Greenville. As to the appli- 
cation of the Greenville News-Piedmont 
Co., for a new 1,000-watt, limited time 
station on 1,180 kilocycles, Mr. Yost rec- 
ommended that it be granted should the 
Commission determine it advisable to 
waive the provisions of the quota regu- 
lations. 


Florida Petition Opposed 


Denial of the application of Station 
WIOD-WMBF, Miami Beach, Fla., for a 
shift in frequency from 1,300 to 940 kilo- 
cycles, with an increase in daylight power 
from 1,000 wats to 2,500 watts, was rece 
ommended in report No. 111 by Examiner 
Elmer W. Pratt. Granting of the appli- 
cation, among other things, would result 
in interference, and work a violation of 


the reallocation order of the Commis- 
sion adopted in 1928, he said. 
The application of the Mt. Pleasant 


for a new lim- 


1913, declined to 99.6 in 1914, and gained) ited time station to operate on 1,420 kilo- 
from year to year thereafter until they| Cycles at Mt. Pleasant, Pa., was recom- 


reached a peak of 295.7 in 1924. 
that time successive decreases are shown 
the index standing at 272.7 in 1930. 
increase between 1913 and 
per cent, the decrease 
1930 was 7.8 per cent. 


between 


Average full-time earnings per week fol- 


Since | mended for denial by Examiner Pratt in 


,| report No. 112. Satisfactory service now 


The|is received in that area, he stated. 
1924 was 195.7| 
1924 and 


Chief Examiner Yost, in report No. 113, 
recommended denial of the application 
of Station WRBT, at Wilmington, N. C., 
for a shift in frequency from 1,370 to 


lowed somewhat the same course as aver-| 1,320 kilocycles and an increase in power 


age earnings per hour, but did not fluc-|/from 100 to 1,000 watts. Although he 
tuate to the same degree because of the) held the people of Wilmington are en- 
change from year to year in average full-| titled to improved reception which the 


time hours per week 
earnings per week increased 


Average full-time | granting of the application would provide, 
from an in- 


interference would result, and the terms 


dex of 90.2 in 1911 to 100 in 1913, fell to|!of the quota order of the Commission 

95.8 in 1914, rose from year to year to! be violated. 

253.6 in 1924,.then fell to 251.4 in 1926, to Becat . . ic “ 
ause N é q y yer= 

2432 in 1928 and to 234.8 in 1930. The © North Dakota now is “over 


increase between 1913 and 1924 was 153.6) pratt. in Re 


quota” in broadcasting facilities, Examiner 


port No. 114, recommended de- 


YY fe ‘ > decre: > st wee 99 - 
per cent, and the decrease between 1924| nial of the application of Station WDAY. 
and 1930 was 7.4 per cent at Waren for ; ae light 
Soe coasemnmionan "acdenmen Gide: Abia ait Fargo, for an increase in daylight 
y occupations, average Full-time hours | nower from 1,000 to 2,500 watts, with its 


per week of males in 1930 ranged from 44 


for cloth cutters and shapers to 447 for 


night power to remain at 1,000 watts. 


pants pressers; and those of females Y mocsemmnsndeion that Station KGBZ, 
varied from 43.4 for fitters and trimmers tle = ebr., be denied renewal of its 
to 44.8 for bushelers and tailors. In 1928|J¢enmse to operate on the 930 - kilocycle 


. channels, with 500 watts evening power 


the hours of males ranged from 43.7 for 

vest operators to 44.3 for pants pressers, and 1,000 daylight, for violation of Com- 

and those of females from 43.3 for coat ae A broadcasting with 

operators to 44.8 for pants basters. re eee —— ORepart be ae 
Average Earnings |The station also was guilty of violating 

Average earnings per hour of males in other regulations, he held. 

1930 ranged, by occupations, from 179.5 RRS 

cents for examiners to $1.139 for cloth a al . eae . 

cutters, and those of females from 39.7 Restriction In Missouri 


cents for examiners to 62.1 cents for vest | 
basters. In 1928 the range for males was | 

to $1,129} 
females from 


from 82.1 cents for examiners 
for cloth cutters, and for 
38.3 cents for examiners to 63.2 cents for 
coat operators 


On Insurance Agencies 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., March 30, 


imsurance agency created for the 
purpose of placing insurance on its 


. An 
sole 


Average full-time earnings per week of | Stockholders’ property so as to obtain 


males, by occupations, varied in 1930 from agents’ commissions for the stockholders, 
$35.30 lor examiners to $50.12 for cloth | thereby effecting a reduction in the cost 
cutters, and those for females from $17.47|°f imsurance, would be illegal under the 
{or examiners to $27.26 for vest basters.| Missouri antidiscriminatory and antirebat- 
The range for males in 1928 was from|!N& Statutes, Attorney General Stratton 
$36.12 for examiners to $49.45 for cloth) Shartel has just held. 

cutters, and for females from $16.97 for In an opinion to the State Superintend- 


examiners to $27.37 for coat operators. 


CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Summary of Preliminary Rep 


orts for Each City of 10,000 


Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of 
distribution is now being made available 
preliminary report for each city of 10,000 


the Census has gathered in the census of 
in city reports. The Bureau will issue a 
population or more. A summary of each 


report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of stores, 











ent of Insurance, Joseph B. Thompson, 
written by Assistant Attorney General 
Denton Dunn, and approved by Mr. Shar- 
tel, it: was ruled that agents dong a regu- 
lar insurance business may place insure 
ance on their own property through agen- 
cies in which they have a financial in- 
terest, but where the agency is operated 
for the personal insurance of its owners 
}it would constitute illegal rebating. 


Hearings for Week Listed 





number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay roll, with By T le C a Me 
this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple store or- y rade Commission 
ganizations. Following is the Bureau's summary for oe 
Number of stores, retail, A: full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net sales The Federal Trade Commission's an- 
(1929). C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including|nounced calendar of public hearings for 
part-time employes), F . | the week of March 30, is as follows: 
= e Petersburg, va. 1008, Pepealndian. 6 - S At the request of the petnetonm industry, 
a ae > 5 e4 =99 44¢ | the Commission granted the industry oppore 
All stores 458 1,534 $14,355,800 109.00 $2,416,637 $1,722,316 | Vnity to be heard in the matter of the acq 
Single-store independents 387 =:1,021 9.878.125 68.81 1,748,048 1,189,600 | of the Commission in rescinding its ap- 
Chains (four or more units) 50 413 3,666,313 25.54 486,969 422,521 | hon 1 d acceptance of certain of the in- 
All other types of organization 21 100 811.362 5.65 181,620 420,197 custry’s tees, practice rules. The hearing 
Martinsburg W. Va, 1990 Population, 14.08 z F will be held March 31 at 1800 Virginia Ave- 
All stores 222 86 $7,437,380 100.00 $1,182,298 $657,250 | nue N. W., Washington. 
Single-store independents v.. 185 403 5,186,349 69.74 793,306 446.440| Trial Examiners’ Hearings: Testimony will 
Chains (‘four or more units) . 17 94 1,040,908 13.99 177,787 98375|be taken in cases in which complaints have 
| All other types of organization 20 89 1,210,123 16.27 211,205 112,435] been issued by the Commission, as follows: 
Moundsville, W. Ya., 1930 Population, 14,411 Beacon Manufacturing Co., of New Bedford, 
A B Cc D E F Mass.; March 30, Albuquerque, N. Mex., April 
All stores = 227 391 $5,537,252 100.00 $926 .572 $453,107] 2, Gallup. N. Mex.; alleged misrepresentation 
Single-store independents 200 259 4,284,098 77.37 755.709 345.977 | in sale of blankets; John W Norwood, trial 
Chains ‘four or more units) 13 90 855,503 15.45 64.875 70,040 | examiner; Henry C. Lank, Commission's ate 
All other types of organization. 14 42 297,651 7.18 105,988 37.09. | torneyv Docket 1873 
Brunswick, Ga., 1930 Population, 14,022 Catham Manufacturing Co., of Winston- 
A B Cc D F Salem. N. C.; March 31, Boston, Young's Ho- 
All stores 335 604 76 100.00 002 $619.855 | tel April 2, New York, 45 Broadway; al- 
Single-store independents . 307 458 3 4 75.25 9.704 493,85 | leged misrepresentation in sale of blankets; 
Chains (four or more units) ae at 15 88 834,370 14.48 307 Bay Elias C. Alvord, trial examiner; Alfred _M. 
All other types of organization...... 13 5B 591.991 10.27 991 51,184 | Craven, Commission's attorney. Docket 1777. 
La Grange, Ga., 1939 Population, 20,131 United States Pencil Co Inc., of New 
. . . B e D E F York; April 1, New York, 45 Broadway; al- 
store 258 549 $6 262.537 100.00 $904,985 $5 d leged misrepresentation in sale of pencils; 
Single-store independents 215 369 4,686 861 74.84 658.566 3554)7 | John W. Addison, trial examiner; G. Ede- 
‘Chains (four or more units) aoe, ae 143 1,150,650 18.37 169,220 134,865 | win Rowland, Commission's attorney. Docket 
All other types of organization...... 16 37 425.026 6.79 77.199 37.151 | 1905, 





RAILROADS . 











Regional System Investment Trust 


Of Rail Controlin 


Northeast Urged 


New England Area Can Take | 
Care of Its Own Lines, 
Commissioner Eastman 
Informs Governor Ely 


{Continued from Page 2.] 


the Maine Central. Control of these prop- 
erties by American or Canadian trunk 
lines is a very different thing from trunk- 
line control of all New England railroads. 
They are quite unable to dominate New 
England railroad policies, and so long as 
the major properties are in local control, 
they merely season the mixtrue, and prob- 
ably to some advantage. 

It is also true that under modern con- 
ditions it is quite impracticable to prevent 
the stocks of New England railroads from 
being purchasedby investors outside of} 
New England. But so long as these pur- 
chasers are not railroad companies or 
interests controlled by or affiliated with 
such companies, this outside distribution 








of stock need not, I believe, necessarily 
impair actual New England control. I 
shall not burden this letter with a long 


discussion of why this is so, and I leave 
the matter with this mere statement of 
belief and with the further comment that 
New England investors can themselves, 
if they have sufficient local interest and 
patriotism, do much to safeguard this 
situation. 


End of Outside Control 


But it is quite different with respect | 
to large blocks of stock held by outside 
railroad companies or interests controlled 
by or intimately associated with such com- 
panies. The New Haven and Boston & 
Maine are the great, dominant railroads of 
New England. The Pennsvania Railroad 
or interests affiliated therewith now own a 
large block of New Haven stock and to- 
gether with the New Haven hold virtual 
control of the Boston & Maine. It seems 
quite likely that under such circumstances 
the Pennsylvania Railroad will have a 
large if not dominating voice in the afiairs 
of the N Haven and the Boston & 
Maine, and this is a matter to which you 
refer particularly in your letter. 


If the people of New England are un- 
willing that this situation should con- 
tinue, I see no reason why they should 
despair of changing it. It is quite possi- 
ble that it could be changed by force of 
Federal legislation, and in this connection 
I refer you to the report on “Regulation 
of Stock Ownership of Railroads” recently 
made public by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Cornmerce of the House 
of Representatives of the United States. | 
I also call your attention to the following | 





Passage from page 1208 of that report, 
with reference to the Boston Railroad 
Holding Company, through which the! 
New Haven holds its Boston & Maine 
stock: 

“At the same time the interest of Mas- 
Sachusetts in the Boston & Maine was 


further safeguarded by a provision that 
the Commonwealth, upon one year’s no- 
tice and by action ef the Legislature, 
might purchase all (but not less than 
all) the outstanding securities issued by 
the holding company. The purchase price 
would, in such case, be fixed by three 
commissioners appointed by the Supreme 
Judicial Court, with the railroad company 
having a right of appeal to a jury in the 
Superior Court of Suffolk County.” 
Use of Public Opinion 

By such a purchase the Commonwealth 
could, if it so desired, terminate any joint 
control which the New Haven and the 
Pennsylvania may exercise over the Bos- 
ton & Maine. 


Other ways of dealing with the situ- 


ation, directly or indirectly, can no doubt | 


k2 found if the will exists. It is by no 
means impossible that even public opin- 
ion, if well organized and strongly ex- 
pressed, would be effective, particularly if 
a New Englanc. syndicate or group should 
offer to take over the Pennsylvania hold- 
ings at a reasonable figure. That railroad 
may well be more interested in preventing 
the New Haven and the Boston & Maine 
from falling into the hands of some other 
trunk line than in standing in the way 
of an independent and effective New Eng- 
land control, in Jefiance of the public 
opinion of New England. 


We come, then, to the first question, 
Whether New England ought to control 
and operate and finance its major rail- 
roads or ought rather to. permit them to 
be made appendages of great trunk-line 
systems. I assume that the arguments 
which can be made in favor of the latter 
policy have been or will be made by those 


who are interested in its adoption. For 
that reason I shall only bring to your 
attention certain considerations which 


point in the opposite direction and which 
I believe should be weighed in the bal- 
ance very carefully: 

1. While I attach no great importance 
to this point, it may be recalled that there 
have been times in the past when the 


New Haven and the Boston & Maine were | 
dominated or largely influenced by inter- | 


ests outside of New England. I refer to 
the domination of the New Haven at the 
time of the Mellen regime by J. P. Morgan 
& Company and to the influence which 
the American Express Company and the 
Pullman Company exerted at a somewhat 
earlier period in the councils of the Bos- 
ton & Maine. In both instances, as is well 
known and was definitely established by 
investigations, the results were disastrous, 
or at least injurious to the public interest. 

2. The question presented is more than 
@ mere railroad question; it involves the 
welfare of New England from a much 
broader point of view. This I think 
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. » FINANCE 


| Liability in Ohio 


Attorney General Defines Dou- 
ble Risk in Case of 
Bank Stocks 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, March 30. 

Holders of certificates in fixed invest- 
ment trusts whose underlying securities 
consist of stock in national and State 
banks may be ultimately subject to double 
liability under an opinion rendered March 
28 by Attorney General Gilbert Bettman 
to Theodore H. Tangeman, director of 
commerce. 

The question was submitted to the At- 
torney Ge al at the request of the Divi- 
sion of Securities. which has before it the 
question of permitting the sale of certain 
fixed investment trust shares in Ohio. 

seneral Bettman’s opinion points out 
that the double liability imposed on all 
stocxholders of mational and State banks 
may be established, according to decisions 
of many courts, against the real or true 
owner, whether there be the intervention 


. 





of a trust or not. 

In order that recourse be had to this 
remedy, however, the trust fund would 
ordinarily be first exhausted, he stated, 
and the well-known trusts of this char- 
acter now on the market are so diverse 


in their holdings tl the assessment of 





double liability tor failure of any one bamk 
would have little effect upon the trust as 
a whole. The total liability which may 


be assessed is the par value of the shares 
held in the trust, and this amount is or- 
dinarily small in comparison with the total 
assets of the trust. 


consideration. Even if 
it is not, that New 
operate and finance 
as well as certain 
might still be wise 
to maintain local control. I say this be- 
cause I feel so strongly that the future 
of New England depends upon the preser- 
vation and exercise by the New England 
people of the independence, vigor, enter- 
prise, and other hardy qualities of mind 
and character which have distinguished 
them in the past. 

It is difficult to believe 
land will prosper as a 
pendency. Its strength comes, not from 
its natural resources, but from its peo- 
ple, and if they become mere tenants or 
underlings, that strength will wane. The 
railroads are a big and vital part of 
modern community life. If the New Eng- 
land people permit to be transferred to 
absentee interests the control of their 
railroads, notwithstanding that New Eng- 
land has population, wealth, and ability 
amply sufficient to support, finance, and 
operate those railroads, will it not tend 
to sap New England initiative and vigor 
and react upon its commerce and indus- 
try? This may seem a sentimental con- 
sidertaion, but I think it goes to the heart 
of the problem. 

Advantages of Union 

3. Some seem to believe that if the New 
England railroads were made appendages 
of the trunk-line systems notable advan- 
tages would be gained from the elimina- 
tion of junction points and the operation 
of through lines under a single manage- 
ment, and that new “access” would be 
gained in this way to other sections of 
the country. I question whether there is 
substance in this idea. If the New Eng- 
land railroads were taken over by the 
trunk lines, in all probability they would 
continue to be operated, for sound man- 
agement reasons, very largely as separate 
units, just as the Boston & Albany is now 
operated by the New York Central. 

There is no reason that I know of to 
believe that it would be any easier than 
it now is to reach other parts of the coun- 
try or that changes in rates would result 


a most important 
it were clear, which 
Englanders can not 
their railroads quite 
outside interests, it 





inat New Eng- 


province or de- 





st 











by reason of the unification. The main 
change would be that the executives of 
the New England railroads would drop 


down one step in authority and would be| 


named by and report to higher authorities 
outside of New England. 

4. New England has some natural ad- 
vantages, and the chief of these are its 
proximity to the see and its many excel- 
lent harbors, and its close intercourse with 
Canada. The maintenance and develop- 
ment of strong coastwise steamship lines 
to other parts of the country are of great 
importance to New England. Such coast- 
wise lines compete in many ways with 
the railroad trunk lines. I find it diffi- 
cult to believe that the trunk lines, if 
they were in control, would do much 
as independent New England lines to en- 
courage free interchange of traffic and 
the establishment of joint rates with these 
steamship companies 


as 


The differential rates which have been 
maintained westbound over the routes 
through Canada to points in the United 


States have always been highly prized by | 


the New England shippers. The through 
traffic moving on these rates has much 
to do with the maintenance of a good vol- 
ume of traffic over the north-and-south 
New England lines. It gives vitality and 
vigor to these lines, to the especial bene- 
fit of the northern New England States. 
I think it most improbable that the trunk 
lines, if they were in control, would per- 
mit these differential routes and rates to 
be continued. 
Probability of Competition 

Some seem to think that trunk-line 


5. 


control would give more railroad compe- | 
course, much | 


tition to New England. Of 
would depend upon the particular plan of 
control. If the Pennsylvania were allowed 
to dominate both the New Haven and the 
Boston & Maine, it is a little difficult to 
see how that would add to competi- 
tion upon any theory. But even if the 
New England railroads were apportioned 
among four or more trunk-line systems, 
it is doubtful whether any gain in compe- 
tition would result 
To be 
April 1. 
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Offer by Treasury 
Of Ninety-day Bills — 


Is Oversubscribed 


'Mr. Mellon Announces That, 


| Subscriptions Were More | 
Than Three and a Half | 
Times Amount of Offer 


The Treasury’s offer of $100,000,000 in 
90-day Treasury bills was oversubscribed 
nearly 314 times, it was disclosed on the 
opening of bids at the Federal Reserve 
Bank March 30, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Andrew W. Mellon. The amount of 
bids accepted was $100,855,000, which has 
been equally apportioned between the two 
series. The statement follows in full text: 

Secretary of the Treasury Mellon an- 
nounced today (March 31) that the ten- | 
| ders for $100,000,000 or thereabouts of 90- 
day Treasury bills which were offered on | 
March 26, 1931, were opened at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank on March 30, 1931. 
The Treasury’s earlier announcement pro- | 
vided that the bills would be issued in two | 
series, $50,000,000 or thereabouts, dated | 
April 2, 1931, and maturing July 1, 1931,| 
and $50,000,000 or thereabouts, dated | 
| April 3, 1931, and maturing July 1931, | 
the accepted bids to be apportioned by | 
{the Treasury equally between the two se- | 
ries in so tar as denomination of $1,000 | 

will permit. | 

The total amount applied for was $343,- 
£57,000. The highest bid was $99.695, 
equivalent to an interest rate of 1.22 per 
{cent on an annual basis. The lowest bid 
j accepted was 99.621, equivalent to an in- 
} terest rate of about 1.52 per cent on an 
annual basis. The total amount of bids 
accepted was $100,855,000, which has been 
|} equally apportioned between the two se- 
ries. The average price of Treasury bills | 
to be issued is about 99.634. The average 
jrate On a bank discount basis is about 


2 





1.46 per cent. | 


|Loans From Drought Relief 
| Funds Exceed 22 Millions 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


tary Hyde showing by States the number 
of loans made in the drought area with 












the amounts approved for loan up to 
and including March 27 follow: 
Number Amount 
Alabama 8.711 $1,476,568 
Arkansas -- 34,361 5,217,597 
Florida 863 109.471 
| Georgia 5,427 35 
} Tilin err 1,002 
Indiana . 2.844 
| Ka 687 
| Kentu 11,008 18 
;} Louisiana ... 11,133 957 
| Maryland . 190 41,006 
52 8,927 
a G7 460 
1 12,354 5 





2,541 














Montena 
New Mc Koma eneeeeaak ben's 
North ¢ lina 
North Dakota 
AMD Wk bd'xn nd oki ba ada wa 
ee EPA he eee 
ahoma 10.391 1,072,058 
South Carolina 285 46.999 
South Dakota 519 107,980 
PROMO 2036 cbecasesrer 7.132 1,011,054 
Tex Coan hans 11,397 1.748.282 
Virginia ‘cane eaden aba 7.986 1.193.693 
| Weshington 618 376.765 
| West Virginia 1,490 166,201 
WYOMING .nccccocceccescccece 74 13,665 | 


|Fe ®ailway: 


| justly 


| Carolina & “Northwestern 
account of unreasonable rates | 





Decisions in Rate Cases 
Announced by the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce 
on March 30 made public decisions in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 

No, 22364.—S. J. Peabody Lumber Co. v. 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad: Rate 


charged on one carload of piling from Bluff- 
ton, Ind., to Brewster, Ohio, found applicabie 
and not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. 21244 and related cases. 
& Milling Co. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa | 
1. Failure of defendants to ab-| 
sorb switching charges on noncompetitive ine | 
terstate shipments of grain, grain products, | 
hay and animal, poultry and stock feed, in 
carloads, when switched to or from indus- | 
tries on the lines of defendants other than 
the Los Angeles Junction Railway, while at 
the same time absorbing switching ¢ ges 
in like amount on similar shipments switched 
to or from industries served by the Los 
Angeles Junction Railway, within the switch- 
ing limits of Los Angeles, Calif.. found un- 
discriminatory and unduly prejudicial 

discrimination and undue prejudice 
ordered removed. 2. Aggregate charges on like 
traffic to or from industries on the lines of 
defendants other than the Los Angeles Junc- 
tion Railway within the switching limits of 


Globe Grain 





Unjust 


Los Angeles, Calif. found in violation of 
the long-and-short-haul provision of the 
!fourth section, but not unreasonable. Rep- 


aration denied. 
Reports of Examiners 


The Commission also made public pro- 
posed reports of examiners in rate cases, 
which are summarized as follows: 


No, 23501.—Shreveport Chamber of Com- 
merde, on behalf of Meridian Fertilizer Fac- 
tory, v. Texas & Pacific Railway. Rate on 


phosphate rock, in carloads, from Westwego. 
La., to Shreveport, La., originating at points 
in Florida not shown to have been or to be 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23533.—Franklin Park Hay & Grain Co 
v. Lehigh & New England Railroad. Carload 
rates on anthracite coal, prepared sizes, from 
the Pennsylvania anthracite region to Frank- 
lin Park, Mass., found not unjustly discrim- 
inatory or otherwise unlawful. Complaint 
dismissed. 

No. 23633.—Cedarburg Fox Farms, Inc., v. 
Ahnapee & Western Railway. Rates on horses 
for slaughter, in carloads, from points in va- 


rious western States to Thiensville, Grafton, 
Rib Falls and Marathon City, Wis., tound 
not unreasonable but unduly prejudicial. Un- 


due, prejudice ordered removed and reparation 
denied, 
The Commission aiso made public notice 


Railway Rate Complaints 
Filed With the I. C. C. 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission announced 
March 30 are summarized as follows: 


No, 23913, Sub. No, 5.—Soutbern Traffic 
Service, Wilmington, N. C., for Bennett-Walker 
Lumber Company, Johnsonville, 8S. C.,, Vv. 
Railway. Ask for 
reparation on 
on lumber, carloads, Johnsonville to Gastonia, 
Lenoir, and Waynesville, N. C. 

No. 24341.—Berger & Falk, New York, Vv. 
Norfolk Southern Railroad. Against an esti- 
mated weight of 185 pounds per barrel 
shipments of sweet potatoes from Beaufort, 
N. C., to New York, as resulting in charges 
which were unjust and unreasonatle to the 
extent they exceeded charges that would 
have ensued on a minimum of 165 pounds 
per barrel. 

No. 24342.—-The Nu-Shine Company, Reids- 
ville, N. C., Vv. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
Against rate of 61!) cents on carload ship- 
ments of glass containers, bottles and jars 
of less than 1 gallon capacity from Graf- 
ton, W. Va., and Washington, Pa., to Reids- 
ville, Pa., as unjust and unreasonable to ex- 
tent exceeded 54 cents 

No. 24343.—Moore Brothers, Broken Bow, 
Nebr., et al. v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Unjust and unreasonable rates on 
carload shipments of automobiles from De- 
troit, Pontiac and North Flint. Mich., to 
Mississippi river crossings for beyond, both 
relatively and per se, rates being charged 
on combination basis, and in violation of ag- 
gregate of intermediate rule and in violation 





of the fourth section 
No. 24344.—Sperry Flour Mills, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.. v, Southern Pacific Company. 


Ask for refund of alleged overcharges in con- 
nection with shipments of grain, from points 
in Utah and Idaho to South Vallejo due to 
alleged failure to allow transit charges, 


Commission | 


on | 





of action in uncontested finance cases, as 


follows: 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8706, authoriz- 
ing the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to 
issue $50,000,000 of general mortgage 4!4 per 
cent gold bonds, series D, to refund a 
amount of general mortgage 6 per cent bonds, 
series C; said series D bonds to be sold 
at not less than 94 and accrued interest to 
provide funds for necessary additions, bet- 
terments and improvements, approved. 

Supplemental report and order in F D. 
No. 8540, authorizing the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia Railway Company (1) to issue not 
exceeding $4,700,000 of promissory notes, and 
from time to time to June 30, 1933, to issue 
similar notes in renewal thereof, and (2) to 
pledge and repledge as collateral security 
therefor not exceeding $5,000,000 of first- 
mortgage gold bonds, series D, previous re- 
port 166 I. C. C. 711, approved. 
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SHIPPING . 


Wholesale Trade 
In Tampa Analyzed 





Total Volume of Business by 


| All Such Concerns Ex- 
| ceeds 75 Millions 


| <A preliminary tabulation of data gath- 
}ered in the Census of Distribution indi- 
| cates that wholesale trade in Tampa. Fla.. 
exceeds $75,000,000 annually. This total 
| includes business done by all concerns per- 
forming the wholesale function. 

The volume of business done by the 132 
wholesalers proper in Tampa in 1929 
amounted to $48,535,322. Those wholesal- 
ers employed 1,563 men and women, paid 
them $2,723,614 in salaries and wages, and 
carried stock at the end of 1929 with an 
approximate cost value of $4,736,109. 


In addition to the wholesalers proper 
there were 53 establishments in the Tampa 
wholesale field, such as manufacturers’ 
sales branches, and bulk tank stations in 
the petroleum industry, etc., and “func- 
tional middlemen” such as brokers, sell- 
ing agents, etc., the operations of which 
are similar to those of wholesalers. The 
total volume of business transacted by 
those establishments amounted to $30,337,- 
501 in 1929. Those establishments gave em- 
ployment to 625 men and women, paid 
them $1,102,362 in salaries and wages, and 
carried stock at the close of 1929 with an 
approximate cost value of $1,177,165. 

The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Tampa whole- 
sale field in 1929 amounted to $78,872,- 
823.—IJssued by the Bureau of the Census. 





Operation to Begin 
April 1 on Direct 
Air Route te South 


New Airway From Richmond 
To Jacksonville to Save 
Nearly Two Hours, Says 
Aeronautics Branch 


Saving approximately two hours and 
proving a more direct air “route to the 
Caribbean and South America, the Rich- 
mond-Jacksonville “cut-off” will be placed 
in regular daytime operation April 1, it 
was stated orally March 30 at the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Depariment of 
Commerce. Air transport service over 
this airway will be operated by Eastern 
Air Transport. 

Equipped at present only for day fly- 
ing, this alternate route to Florida and 
the South will be prepared for night op- 
erations during the next few months, it 
was explained. Additional information 
| made available by the Aeronautics Branch 
follows: 

Savings in Mileage 

Slightly altered from original plans to 
provide Charleston, S. C., with direct serv- 
ice to northern and southern cities, this 
coastal airway is approximately 200 miles 
shorter than the customary route which 
runs from Richmond inland to Atlanta 
and then swings back to Jacksonville and 
Miami. Raleigh, Charleston and Savan- 
nah all will be served by the new “cut- 


off.” 
A contract for the installation of 20 
24-inch revolving beacons to serve as 


night aids to air navigation recently was 
let to R. H. Bouligny, Inc., of Charlotte, 
N. C. Completion of this job in 195 days 
was specified and the expense will be ap- 
| proximately $24,711. The work under this 
contract will cover the section between 
Richmond and Florence, S. C. Bids for 
installing lighting south from Florence 
| to Jacksonville are expected to be called 
in the near future. 


Service between Richmond and Jack- 
sonville at present uses the Richmond- 
Atlanta section of the New York-Atlanta 
| airway, a distance of about 770 miles, but 
}about 220 miles will be saved by flying 
; over the new “cut-off.” 
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More Freighters 
Are Making Use 
Of Welland Canal 


Cargo Traffic on Waterway 
Showed Increase in 1930, 
With Wheat Again Chief 
Commodity Handled 


More vessels and larger vessels in the 
Great Lakes trade now are using the 
Welland Ship Crz:al, according to advices 
just made public by the Department of 
Commerce. The Department’s statement, 
based on information from Consul Fran- 
cis R. Stewart, stationed at Niagara Falls, 
Canada, follows in full text: 

A new record for lake freighters passing 
through the Welland Ship Canal was es- 
tablished on Dec. 5, 1930. when the largest 
vessel that ever sailed Lake Ontario en- 
tered the canal at Port Colborne with a 
cargo of 225,000 bushels of wheat—the 
first of the giant grain carriers of the 
upper lakes to enter Lake Ontario. 

The increased use of this waterway, con- 
sequent on the completion of the new 
Welland Ship Canal, through which all 
navigation passed after Nov. 22, is still 
more strikingly exemplified by the 5,252 
vessels that passed through during the 
p year—859 more than during the 1929 
season. 











Cargo Traffic Increased 

Cargo traffic through the canal in 1930 
aggregated 6.087.910 short tons, or 27.63 
per cent above the 4,769,866 tons carried 
in 1929, but below the cargo carried in 
1928 and 1927 by 17,439,617 and 7,247,459 
tons, respectively. 

Wheat again was the chief commodity 
transported reaching 2,546,074 tons, or 
861.529 tons (28,717.630 bushels) more than 
in 1929. Shipments of bituminous coal 
increased by 579,655 tons; petroleum and 


other oils by 264,256 tons. The largest 
decreases occurred in barley, which 
dropped by 146.801 tons; iron and steel 


products fell by 136.449 tons, sand by 103, 
643 tons, and oats by 96,281 tons. 





Grain traffic through the Welland Canal 

during 1930: 
[In short tons, of 2,090 pounds] 
1928 1929 1930 
Wheat 1,684,545 2.546.074 
Rye 49.138 64.641 
Barley 344,131 197,230 
Oats 198,396 102,115 
Corn 71,341 31,529 
Flax 18,301 29,161 
Draft Is Extended 


New regulations effective Nov. 19, 1930, 
allowed navigation by ships drawing up 
to 18 feet, thereby increasing the draft 
4 feet over that previously allowed; they 
also permitted three boats to be locked 
through at the same time, thus consider- 
ably shortening the time of passage 
through the canal. The Minister of 
Railways and Canals at Ottawa recently 
stated that by May 24 the progress in 
dredging work was expected to enable 
the passage of boats up to a length of 450 
fect with a maximum draft of 18 feet, 
and by July 1 the passage of lake vessels 
of all sizes with a maximum draft of 20 
feet. At present 20 feet is the restricting 
depth of the channel between Lake Su- 
and Lake Erie. The minimum 
gable depth of the new canal will be 
25 feet, and consideration remains to be 
given the question as to whether the offi- 
cial inauguration of the new canal shall 
take’ place on July 1 with the advent of 
the maximum upper lake draft, or later, 
on the actual completion of the dredging 
of the canal channels to 25 feet. 

Under the maximum allowance of 14 
feet afforded by the old canal, vessels 
were limited to a load of 60,000 bushels: 
but with the new allowance of 18-foot 
draft, it is expected that next year upper 
lake freighters with a vastly greater ca- 


ity 





pacity will be able to pass through the 
;canal. The average time required for 10 


vessels to pass through the old canal was 
20 hours and 11 minutes; the average 
time through the new canal is 7 hours 
and 38 minutes. ™ 

At the close of navigation there were 
29 freighters tied up for the Winter at 
Port Colborne, with a storage cargo of 
grain totaling over 2.000.000 bushels, be- 
sides one tank steamer with a cargo of 
fuel oil. 














Associated Electric Company 
442% Gold Bonds due 1953 


Well seasoned, active on the New York Curb, selling around 92 to return about 4.90 


= 





Attractive Features 





Market and Yield 


currently or approximately 5.10 to maturity. 


depreciation. 





Underlying debt and 
ying 





of $65,000,000 and by 


9e% 


ao / 


Federal 


Gross earnings, 1920-1930, increased 84.977... . 
Net earnings before depreciation increased 159% 
Ratio of net to gross increased 


bonds issued under this indenture. 


income tax; 


61 Broadway, New York 


Earnings 


Net over 2.42 times all interest charges before depreciation and 2.10 times after 


Revenues 


75% of gross revenues derived from electric and gas operations. 


Growth 





000k torn 


Territory 


Well established, diversified industrial, agricultural and residential areas in Pennsyl- 
vania, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana and other states,.as well as the Philippine 


Islands. Cities included are Johnstown and Erie, Penn.; Bowling Green, Ky.; Ports- 
mouth and Ashtabula, Ohio; Richmond and Terre Haute, Ih 
and Manila, P. I. 


Protective Clauses 


preferred stocks may not exceed 50°% o 


Equity 


The equity for the $75,000,000 bonds of this Company, which are outstanding, is rep- 
resented by 650,000 shares of capital stock (without par value) having a stated value 


surplus of over $15,500,000, 


Financial Policy 


To eliminate all prior debt and underlying charges except a moderate amount of highest 
savings bank quality, leaving Bonds a first claim upon many of the properties and 
nearly so upon others. Priorities are now only 21.2‘:, of total debt and equity combined, 


Management 


The management and supervision of the various operating companies are under the 
direction of the experienced public utility executives who have been responsible for the 
successful development of the properties to their present high standards, 


Tax Refund 
Pennsylvania 4 mills; 


Legal in the opinion of counsel for Life Insurance companies in New York State. 





Circular with full details on request. 


Price at Market 





GENERAL UTILITY SECURITIES 


Incorporated 


s 

















-from $15,447,932 to $28 7 
..+--from $ 4,698,087 to $12,170,34 


Additional bonds may be issued only (a) to refund 
the same principal amount of bonds issued under this indenturé or prior liens, includ- 
ing subsidiaries’ preferred stocks and (b) for not to exceed 75°% 
value of additions and acquired property. 
The protective provisions and restrictions place these Bonds in a position substantially 
similar to that of the better first and refunding mortgage bonds of operating properties. 


Massachusetts, 






Telephone BOwling Green 9-3957 


576,978; 
0; 


Ce 





30.4% to 42.59 


Ill.; 


Bloomington, 


f principal amount of 
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on income, 











of the cost or fair 
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Business Tone 
_ In Dallas Region 


Grows Stronger 


Review of Federal Reserve 
Bank Finds Agriculture 
‘And Livestock Industry 
In Good Condition 


Datias, Tex., March 30.—An improved 
sentiment underlying business conditions 


in the Eleventh Federal Reserve District | 
is reported in the April 1 issue of the! 


monthly business review of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Dallas. 

The agricultural and livestock indus- 
tries are in excellent physical condition, 
the review states, some lines of industry 


are showing improvement, and the pros- | 


pects for a good season are promising. 
Indications in the wholesale trades are 
that purchases are being made with 


= 


month, February department store sales 
were above those of January. 


Cottonseed Operations Off 
The operations of cottonseed oil mills 


in both Texas and the entire United States | 


reflected a substantial seasonal decline in 
February and were on a noticeably smaller 
scale than a year ago. 

@. The district summary follows in full 
ext: 

Further improvement in the agricul- 
tural and livestock industries, which 
placed them in an excellent physical con- 
dition at the opening of Spring, has 
strengthened sentiment underlying busi- 
ness and industry throughout the district. 


» Ample moisture, favorable weather, and | 


the good condition of the soil are factors 
which are enabling farmers to proceed 
with confidence in their planting opera- 
tions. Livestock and their ranges again 
showed a material improvement during 
February and the first half of March. 

According to the Department of Agri- 
culture, ranges are now in excellent con- 
dition and livestock will be fat somewhat 
earlier than usual. Large calf, lamb and 
kid crops are in prospect. Trading on 
the ranges, however, is at a standstill and 
prices of most classes of livestock at cen- 
tral markets have tended downward. 

Bank Deposits Rise 

The most significant developments in 
the financial field were the rise in mem- 
ber bank deposits and the heavy sub- 


scriptions to the various Government se- | 


curities issued on March 16. The daily 


@ average of the combined net demand and | 


time deposits of member banks was $14,- 
699,000, higher than in January and while 
$74,824,000 less than during the corre- 
sponding month in 1930, the decline was 
smaller than in January. 

Total subscriptions to the various Gov- 
ernment issues amounted to $102,417,750, 
of which $41,555,000 represented sub- 
scriptions to the 1'2 and 2 per cent 
Treasury Certificates of Indebtedness and 
$60,862,750 represented subscriptions to 
the 3%s per cent bonds. Allotments of 
Treasury Certificates of Indebtedness to- 
taled $29,255,000, while allotments of 
bonds amounted to $8,839,450 and were 
made only against exchange subscrip- 
tions. 

The commercial loans of banks in the 
reserve cities reflected a further decline, 
reaching the lowest level recorded in sev- 
eral years. Member banks’ borrowings at 
the Federal Reserve Bank showed a fur- 
ther increase during the four-week period 
ef@iing March 15, and on that date were 
slightly larger than a year ago. 

The actual distribution of merchandise 
at wholesale and retail has not shown any 
noticeable improvement; yet the under- 
current of good feeling has been sustained 
and in many quarters is gaining ground 
due to the good agricultural conditions, 
improvement in some lines of industry, 
and the strengthening of the cotton 
market. 

Store Sales Increase 


Department store sales in larger cities 
@were slightly larger than in January, but 
were 12 per cent less than in February 
a year ago. Wholesale distribution was 
smaller than in either January this year 
or February last year. 

Merchants generally are maintaining a 
very conservative buying policy and are 
making replacements only when the actual 
demand arises. Southwestern carloadings 
were slightly larger in February than in 
the previous month, but were considerably 
smaller than in February, 1930. 

While the valuation of building permits 
at principal centers was 15 per cent larger 
than the low January volume, it was 28 
per cent smaller than in the correspond- 
ing month a year ago. The production 


of lumber was maintained at practically | 


the same level as in the previous month; 
yet new orders and shipments again 
showed a considerable expansion. 

Both shipments and new orders are 
running considerably in excess of produc- 
tion. Production and shipments of ce- 
ment, on the other hand, reflected a sub- 
stantial decline as compared to both the 
previous month and the same month a 
year ago, with production showing the 
larger decline. 


Branch Banking Measure 
Passed by House in Ohio 


b j CoLumsBus, OHIO, March 30, 
Th® House of Representatives has 
passed House bill 235, providing for county- 
wide branch banking, by a vote of 31 to 38. 


Foreign Exchange Rates 


Certified to Treasury 
As of March 30 : 


New York, March 30.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) .... 





Bulgaria (lev) ....... aeons 7169 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9628 
Denmark (krone) . 26.7481 





@England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) ......-«++. 
Germany (reichsmark) .... 
Greece (drachma) ... 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) . 
China (Shanghai tacl) .. 
China (Mexican dollar) . 
China (Yuan dollar) . 
India (rupee) ... 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (doliaty 
MEE CEDTIOBD. og cn cccrccnccesccens 
Cuba (peso) 








SN COMO) oc nccccccevceccocceces 
Argentina (peso, gold) .....5....5. 78.9954 
pret (milreis) ‘ 
BD (ROBO) nroscccccccnvcccsccccse 
~ Uruguay (peso) 


Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver ....... 
@ 


se ereegeesereeresee 


FEDERAL BANKING 
oe 


‘Spring Buying In 


greater confidence in certan lines, sales| 
of farm implements showing a rise con- | 
trary to seasonal trend. Despite the short | 





I ndustry Maint 


| 


Sr. 
| first week in March, postponed buying for 
| Spring distribution has accelerated the 
| movement of apparel, groceries, boots and 
|shoes and other lines for ordinary con- 


creases Sales 





ains Gains Although Business| 
| Generally Is Marked by Spottiness 





Louts, Mo., March 30.—Since the|the long Winter drought. Weather con- | 


ditions have been ideal for field work, 
and Preparation of the soil for seeding 
Spring crops is further advanced through 





the district than at any similar period in| 
{ 


|sumption in the eighth Federal reserve | recent years. 


district, according to the monthly review | 


| of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, | 


just made public. 

This reflects an advance over February, 
during which month, in all lines investi- 
gated by the bank, sales were below those | 


of the corresponding month in 1930 and | 


the average of the preceding five years. 

The review shows that industry as a 
whole maintained the gains it made dur- 
ing the first month of the year, and a 
|}number of lines showed increases over 
January. 

The district summary follows in futi 
text: 

Irregularity and spottiness marked the! 
progress of general business in this district 
during the past 30 days. Industry as a) 
| whole maintained the gains noted in the 
preceding issue of this review, and ad- 
justed for a shorter working month, Feb- 
ruary returns showed increases in a num- 
ber of lines as compared with January,) 
though still recording substantial decreases 
under the corresponding period in 1930, 
amd the average during the past decade. 
| Activities at iron and steel plants were) 
|at a somewhat higher rate than during 
the opening month of the year, and higher 
| operating schedules were in effect at estab- | 
lishments preducing some descriptions of 
building materials, notably. cement, glass, 
| fire clay, and quarry products. 

There were gains in output of shoe and 
| apparel factories engaged in manufactur- 
ing goods for the Easter trade and sea- 
sonal merchandise. However, other sec- 
tions of these same industries failed to 
show improvement, and in some, decreases | 
were reported. 


Mild Weather Hurts 
Soft Coal Industry 


The unusually mild weather of Febru- 
ary and@ early March adversely affected 
the bituminous coal industry, productions 
| in all fields of the district being much un- | 
|der the seasonal average. Many textile 
| mills in the South continued to operate on 








|reduced schedules and no betterment has 
| taken place in the dull conditions obtain- 
ing in the lumber, cottonseed and other 
important industries. 

Distribution made a relatively less fa- 
vorable showing than in the case of pro- 
duction, and continues to reflect extreme 
conservatism on the part of retail mer- 
chants and ultimate cOnsumers. 

With the exception of a few classifi- 
cations affected by seasonal considera- 
tions, the volume of business of whole- 
salers and jobbers in February was smaller 
than in January. 

In all lines investigated by this bank, 
February sales were below those of the 
corresponding month in 1930 and the aver- 
age of the preceding five years. 

Retailers generally, but more particu- 
larly in the country ard smaller centers 
of population, are purchasing only suffi- 
cient goods for immediate or nearby re- 
quirements. The movement of seasonal 
merchandise has been curtailed by the 
mild, open Winter, and recent special sales 
of such goods at considerable price con- 
cessions have met with only fair gesponse. 

Since the first week in March, post- 
poned buying for Spring distribution has 
accelerated the movement of apparel, 
groceries, boots and shoes and other lines 
tor ordinary consumption. 

Sentiment in the agricultural areas has | 
been considerably improved by general | 
rains, which served in many areas to break 


ATLANTA AREA SHOWS 


}and jobbing firms reporting to this bank 


; the district 


; during the first nine days of March, 1930. | 


In areas acutely affected by last year’s 
record drought, efforts of governmental | 
| and other agencies have substantially im- | 
| Proved the situation in regard to financ- 
| ing crop planting and carrying livestock | 
until new crops are available. 

Farmers are formulating their spring 
Programs with considerably more confi- 
denec than was thought possible earlier in 
the season. Supply of farm laborers is 
| largely in excess of demand, que partly 
;to workers returning to the country be- 
; cause of depressed conditions in the in- 
dustrial centers. 


Employment in the district as a whole 


with the preceding 30 days, though the 
surplus of both skilled and common labor 
continues large. 


Aggregate sales of department stores in 
the principal cities of the district in Feb- 
ruary were slightly larger than in Janu-| 
ary, but 18.5 per cent smaller ‘than in 
February, 1930. Combined January and 
February sales were 13 per cent smaller 
than for the same period a year ago. 

Total February sales of all wholesale 


decreased 23 per cent, as conipared with 
the same month in 1930, and 8 per cent 
as compared with January this year. 

Contracts let for construction in the 
eighth district in February represented | 
the smallest aggregate for any single) 
month since January, 1925, when com- 
Pilation of these records began. The dol- 
lar value building permits issued for new 
construction in the five largest cities of | 
in February was slightly 
greater than for the same month in 1930, 
but about one-fourth less than the Janu- 
ary total this year. 

_ Charges to individual checking accounts 
in February were 21 per cent smaller than 
in January, and 23 per cent less than in 
February, 1930. The amount of savings 
accounts on March 4 was slightly larger 
than on Feb. 4, and 2.7 per cent smaller 
than on the corresponding date a year ag0. 

According to Officials of railroads op- 
erating in this district, both freight and 
passenger traffic continued in considerably | 
smaller volume than during the same pe-| 
riod a year and two years ago. - 
creases in both comparisons were particu- 
larly large in the case of merchandise and 
miscellaneous freight. The unusually mild 
Winter and the depression in industry 
were reflected in a sharp decline in the 
volume of coal and coke transported. 

For the country as a whole, loadings of | 
revenue freight for the first nine weeks 
this year, or to Feb. 28, totaled 6,326,222 
cars, against 7,753,45f cars for the corre- 
sponding period last year, and 8,315,792 
cars in 1929. 





Freight Interchanges 
Increase in March 


The St. Louis Terminal Railway Associ- 
ation, which handles interchanges for 28 
connecting lines, interchanged 164,030) 
loads in February, against 173,098 loads 
in January and 198,531 loads in February, 
1930. During the first nine days of March 
the interchange amounted to 64,680 Joads, 
against 51,754 loads during the correspond- 
ing period in February and 64,274 loads 


_ Passenger traffic of the reporting roads | 
in February decreased 15 per cent, as con-| 
trasted with the same month a year ago. 


in February was 69,400 tons, against 75.-| 


xq }921 tons in January and 175,127 t in 
IMPROVED BUSINESS February, 1930? oo 


Reserve Bank Finds Production 
Larger in Several Lines 


Atianta, Ga, March 30.—Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that February was approxi- 
mately 8 per cent shorter in number of | 
business days, than January, there were | 
increases over January, in the sixth Fed- | 
|eral Reserve District, in retail trade, in | 
building permits and construction con- 
tracts awarded, in production of cotton | 
yarn and cloth in the sixth district, and | 
in output of pig iron in Alabama, ac- 
cording to the March 31 issue of the| 
monthly review of the Federal Reserve | 
Bank of Atlanta. | 

The summary of business conditions in 
the sixth district continues in full text: 

Total sales in February by reporting 
| department stores averaged 2.2 per cent | 
|greater than in January, but were 129 | 
per cent less than in February, 1930. 
| Wholesale Sales Drop 
| February sales by 123 wholesale firms 
|in eight lines of trade averaged 2.2 per 
/cent less than in January and 27.7 per 
|cent less than in February a year ago. | 
| Building statistics indicate a gain in con- 
struction activity over the low levels 
reached in December. 

Contracts awarded in the sixth district 
|in February were more than double those 
|in December, and were the largest since 
June, and permits issued at 20 cities of | 
the district were 20 per cent greater than 
in December. 
| Total consumption of cotton by Ameri- | 
|can mills declined 4.6 per cent, but be- | 
cause of the shorter month the daily 
average increased in February over Janu- 
ary, and there were small increases in 
output by reporting cloth and yarn mills 
in this district. Production of bitumi- 
nous coal in Alabama and Tennessee de- 
clined, but there was an increase of 13.4 
| per cent in February over January in the 
daily average production of pig iron in 
| Alabama. 


} 
1 


Turpentine Price Gains 
Prices of both turpentine and rosin reg- | 
istered gains early in March, the last | 
month of the naval stores year. Re- 
ceipts were at a seasonally low level, but 
stocks continued large. | 
| Reserve bank credit outstanding at this 
| bank was less on March 4 than on any 
| previous report date in six years. Dis- 
counts have declined further since March 
4 but holdings of purchased bills and 
|Government securities have increased. 
| ‘otal loans of weekly reporting member 
banks on March 11 were substantially less 
than a year ago, and their borrowings 
from the Federal Reserve Bank were at 
a low point. 




















Total Boston N.Y. Phila. Cleve, Rich, atia, Chi. St.1. Minn. K.C. Dallas SF 
Loans and investments—total .. 23,046 1,484 9,269 1,392 2,265 631 585 14 654 372 63 458 1, 
Loans—total 15,470 1,059 6,342 846 1,424 431 412 2,324 452 239 362 312 1,247 
On securities . 409 3,623 434 674 162 33 1,141 1 59 103 90 344 
All other . ants 650 2,719 412 750 269 0 1.183 fs 180 279 gee 903 
Investments—total B 425 2,927 546 841 200 173 990 202 133 254 146 _ 739 
U. 8. Govt, securities ........ 3.814 174 1,555 238 442 87 522 60 66 105 93 384 | 
Other securities ........s.0+. 3,762 251 1,372 308 =, 399 113 $s 468 142 67 149 53 355 
Reserve with F. R. Bank ...,... 1,779 94 853 93 143 38 37 250 47 26 52 34 112 
ee ee ORME ss 6. iy cetaes bhades 205 13 54 12 25 14 9 32 6 5 ll 7 sa 
| Net demand deposits .......... 13,690 851 6.443 807 1,119 323 301 1,776 378 216 43 a6 ‘ 2 
Oe Ms vise cai tan eanene® 71,278 524 1,770 394 1,016 252 232 1,310 242 152 7“ ~ “ 
Government deposits .......... 408 45 141 39 19 21 27 44 13 ras i 112 203 
Due from banks ......-.+s+e+06 1, 123 202 176 171 108 95 303 106 86 18 “ 
TD BD MOREE. cdc n0svcestadsven - 3,912 143 1,396 300 419 124 17 554 134 98 221 125 a 
Borrowings from F, R, Bank .. 35 3 3 2 3 2 1 2 ove eve 4 eee 


Principal Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Repo 
( 


Little change worthy of note has sateen | 
place in collections, as compared with the 


preceding three or four months. 


Reports | 


|} of retail and -wholesale interests reflect 


considerable irregularity and unevenness. 
While there is a general disposition to 
economize and conserve cash, bills are be- | 
ing paid promptly where debtors are able) 
to do so. 

A number of important wholesalers re- 
port settlements in relatively larger vol- 
ume than a year ago; that is, the ratio 
of receipts to receivables in February was 
el than during the same month in 
_ On the othe> hand, nearly all wholesal- | 
ing and manufacturing lines report actual | 
losses and doubtful accounts considerably | 
larger than the average during the past 
five year§. Mercantile debtors with strong | 
credit position continue to discharge their | 
obligations promptly 


| themselves of cash discounts. } 


There are increasing complaints of back- 
wardness of payments to country retail | 
merchants, and collections of retailers in| 
the large cities are less satisfactory than | 
heretofore. Answers to questionnaires ad- 
dressed to representative interests in the 
several lines scattered through the district 
showed the following results: Per cent ex- 


cellent, A; good, B; fair, C; poor, D: 








A B Cc D 

February, 1931.... 13.1 57.2 29.7] 
January, 1931..... - 10.6 58.8 30.6 
February, 1930....15 15.0 562 27.3 


Commercial failures in the Eighth Fed- 
eral Reserve District in February, accord- 
ing to Dun’s, numbered 181, involving lia- 
bilities of $5,158,243, against 243 failures 
with liabilities of $4,836,838 in January. 
and 102 defaults for a total of $6,029,700 
in February, 1930. 

The average daily circulation in the 
United States in February was $4,598,000,- 
000, against $4,695,000,000 in January, and 
$4,556,000,000, in February, 1930. 





Five Millions in Capitol 
Bonds Sold in Louisiana 


Baton Rovuce, La., March 30. 

State capitol bonds in an amount of 
$5,000,000 were sold March 28 to a syndi- 
ate headed by the City Savings Bank, 
Shreveport, La., and Rapides Bank, Alex- 
andria, La. The Guaranty Company and 
the Bankers Company, both of New York 
City, were outside participants in the 
underwriting. 

The bonds were sold at a rate of 4.25 
per cent, declared by Governor Huey Long 
to be the lowest rate at which Louisiana 
has ever sold bonds. 





In millions of dellars) 


showed slight improvement as compared | 


| March 
| George B. Norris, John W. Barton and John 
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Finance Methods 


In St. Louis Reserve District | [sed by Power Small-loan Interest Is Opposed 


System Outlined 


Transcript of Testimony at 
Federal Inquiry Relates 
To Activities of New Eng- 
land Company 





[Continued from Page 7.] 
administrative and, financing expenses; 


erating companies, representing profit to 
the holding company on construction fi- 
nanced by it for the subsidiary operating 
companies. 5 

Starting in 1918 and continuing through 
1924, the Power Construction Company 


securities of operating companies and some 
lof’ the holding company securities, the 
| method of acquisition and disposal being 
practically the same as followed by the 
| New England Company. 

Subsequent to the closing of the con- 
struction reserve in the New England Com- 
| pany books, discounts and commissions on 
| subsidiary company securities, handled by 
|the holding company, were charged to 
construction companies. As to discounts, 
etc., on holding company securities, part 
| were charged to construction companies, a 
small portion amortized and most of it 
capitalized in the reorganization into New 
England Power Association. ‘ 

As per Exhibit 27 the total financing ex- 
penses reflected in the accounts of the 
New England Company were as follows: 
Discounts and commissions, $924,314.53; 
New England Company securities, $652,- 
510.72; securities of subsidiaries, 
803.81; miscellaneous expenses, $45,983.49, 
or a total of $970,298.02. 

The-disposition was charged to corporate 
expenses, $71,047.12; charged to construc- 
tion reserves, $830,174.01; charged to sub- 
sidiary construction compan:es, $167,- 
471.22; transferred to New England Power 
Association at reorganization, $401,605.67, 
or a total of $970,298.02. 

Q. The first item appearing on the com- 


| land Company is plant and property. Tell 
us briefly what the makeup of this ac- 
|count is, with-particular reference to the 


| balance transferred to the New England 


| Power Association on Jan. 2, 1926. 
A. The plant and property investment 
| was divided into two accounts—plant and 


property completed, and plant and prop- | 


|erty uncompleted. The ledger value of 
investment in plant and property at date 
lof reorganization into New England Power 


Association, as shown by the balance sheet | 


of Jan. 2, 1926, was: Plant and property 
completed, $1,404,822.85; plant and prop- 
erty uncompleted, $136,465.52; total ledger 
value of plant and property investment, 
$1,541,.238.37, which consisted of real es- 


tate and water rights, $1,354,136; invest- | 
ment in office building, Worcester, $112,- 


359.51; expenses of investigating proper- 
ties for development, $74,460.79; miscel- 
laneous, $332.07. 
Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 


| in the issue of April 1. 
since 


_ Pennsylvania Bank Post 


Given to Robert W. Doty 


HarrisBurG, Pa., March 30. 
| The Secretary of Banking, William D. 

Gordon, has announced the appointment 
of Robert W. Doty as First Deputy Sec- 
retary of Banking. 

Mr. Doty formerly served as a National 
Bank Examiner and was in charge of 
the Harrisburg District for three years. 
|/In 1924 he was appointed a Senior Ex- 
|aminer in the Department of Banking of 


—| Estimated tonnage of the Federal Barge | the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and 
he between St.,Louis and New Orleans | 


subsequently was made Chief Examiner 
of the Philadelphia District, in which po- 
sition he is now serving. 

Changes Are Announced 


In National Banks’ Status 


Changes in the status of national banks | 
during the week ending March 28 were) 


announced March 30 by the Comptroller 
of the Currency as follows: 
Application to organize received with title 


requested: : 
The Benton County National Bank of Cam- 
den, Tenn., capital, $25,000. Correspondent, | 


A. 8. Justice. 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The First National Bank of Vernon, Ind., 
capital, $50,000; effective Feb. 16, 1931. Liqui- 
dating agent, E. P. Trapp, Vernon. Absorbed 
by The North Vernon National Bank, North 
Vernon, Ind. 

Dallas National Bank, Dallas, Tex., capital, 


500,000; effective Feb. 10, 1931. Liquidating 
agent, J. D. Gillespie, Dallas. _Absorbed by 
Dallas Bank & Trust Company, Dallas, Tex. 


The First National Bank of New Hobbs, 


in order to avail| N. Mex., capital, $25,000; effective March 14, | 


1931. Liquidating agent, J. R. Martin, Mid- 
land, Tex. Absorbed by Hobbs State Bank, 
Hobbs, N. Mex. 

The Citizens National Bank of Waxahachie, 
Tex., capital, $200,000; effective March 16, 1931. 
Liquidating committee, T. O. Cheatham, R. 
W. Getzendaner, J. N. Langsford and J. T. An- 
drews, all of Waxahachie, Tex. Succeeded by 
Citizens National Bank in Waxahachie, Tex. 

The Broadway National Bank of Scottdale, 
Pa., capital, $50,000; effective March 18, 1931. 
Liquidating committee, John F. Eicher, V. P. 
Hisula and W. W. Seaman, care of the liqui- 
dating bank. Absorbed by The First Na- 
tional Bank of Scottdale, Pa. 

The Gary National Bank, Gary. W. Va., 
capital, $50,000; effective March 14, 1931. Liqui- 
dating agents, Dr. R. V. Shanklin and A. N. 
Harris, care of the liquidating bank. 


The Metropolitan National Bank of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., capital, $500,000; 
20, 1931. Liquidating committee, 
Burgess. care of the liquidating bank. Ab- 
sorbed by The North Western National Bank 
of Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Security National Bank of Collinsville, 
Tex., capital, $25,000; effective March 23, 
1931. Liquidating agent, Joe 3B. Cobler, 
Whitesboro, Tex. Absorbed by The Whites- 
boro National Bank, Whitesboro, Tex. 

The Austin National Bank. Austin, Minn., 
capital, $75,000; effective March 24, 1931. Liqui- 
dating agent, Park Dougherty, Austin, Minn. 
Absorbed by The First National Bank of 
Austin, Minn. 

Consolidation: 

The Melrose National Bank of New York, 
capital. $500,000, and The Port Morris Bank, 
New York, capital, $300,000. Consolidated 
March 28 under act of Nov. 7, 1918, as amended 
Feb. 25, 1927, under the charter of The Mel- 
rose National Bank of New York, No. 12900. 
and under the corporate title of ‘The National 
Bronx Bank of New York,” with capital 
stock of $525,000. Two branches of The Mel- 
rose National Bank of New York, which were 
authorized since Feb. 25, 1927. were reau- 
thorized for the consolidated bank. 

Sreneh aushorized under act Feb. 
25, 1927: 

The National Bronx Bank of New York, lo- 
cation of branch, 393 West 138th Street, at 
Willis Avenue, Borough of the Bronx. 


of 





Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 


rting Member Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on March 25, 1931. 


and (3) excess charges to subsidiary op-| 


acted as clearing company for most of the | 


$271,- | 


parative balance sheet of the New Eng- | 


Suc- | 
| ceeded by Gary National Bank, Gary, W. Va. 


effective | 








Connecticut Proposal to Reduce | 





New Hampshire House Votes for Reduction; 


Repeal of Act Favored in Wisconsin | 
| | 
HartrorD, Conn., March 30.; the rate, but I don’t want to bring snags 


Bank Commissioner Lester E. Shippee | into the business.” 


posa | Connecticut, he said, has been a pioneer 
| CPposed ~ : * reduss oes anne in the matter of making amendments to 
rate on small loans in Connecticut before| tne small loan sct and the banking de- 
a recent hearing of the Legislative Com-+ partment has from time to time made 
mittee on Banking. Two bills were be-|rules and regulations beyond the letter | 
fore the Commitee, one reducing the rate | of the law for the protection of the bor- | 
to 3 per cent per month and one to 2/rower. Those familiar with the business | 
per cent. Mr. Shippee opposed both bills | agree, he said, that the loan company is| 
and argued that the present rate of 3's | an economic necessity, that it is here to| 
|per cent is justified. | Stay and that conditions would become 


| A lower interest rate, in oe opinion of | Chaotic without it. 
the Bank Commissioner, would prove un- 
profitable to the small loan companies, be- | F : Mantson, Wis., March 30. 
cause of their high overhead. There are} The Wisconsin Senate has voted to re- | 
now 173 loan companies in ‘he State, he| Peal the small loan act, and to appro-| 
explained. priate $5,000 annually to the Banking De- 


| The Commissioner told the Committee partment for the encouragement of credit | 
| that he would look favorably upon a pro- | baa so 
| posal to increase the minimum capital re- e small loan law was passed in 1927, 
| quirement for small loan companies from | and provides for a monthly rate of 34% per 
| $25,000 to $50,000 and in towns under 10,-|C@Mt Per month. There are about 80 
| 000 population from $10,000 to $25,000. ; companies operating under the law in| 
| “If this small loan business is as lucra-| “/Sconsin, making loans of $300 and less. 
| tive as some claim it to be,” Mr. Shippee Senator George Blanchard suggested | 
. ’ . | that some substitute such as a State fund 


commented, “wlay does not private capi- 
| tal come into thé field to correct it through | - ‘ae Ga sae cae Toth aes 


competition? The rate of interest should : Py ‘s ” 

be based on an unbiased analysis of the a darn ee oe send” to the 

returns of the loan companies and if it | “This law. stultified the statiten of Wis- 

oo ee eas es ar emcee consin for illegitimate gain,” Senator W. 
*s 8 |S. Goodland said. “We are not a Chris- 


| tian people if we allow money lenders to 
U S TR EASURY |}come in here and extract 42 per cent a 
STATEMENT 


|year. You can’t justify that in your con- 
ren. 2. 








' 





| 








science. This law was passed four years | 
ago by misrepresentation and fraud. Men | 
voted on it thinking it was a charity.” | 





Made Public March 307" | 


Receipts | 
| 


Customs receipts ..........,... $1,731,335.11 
Internal-revenue receipts: 


Concorp, N. H., March 30. ; 
The House of Representatives has passed 
| @ bill reducing from 3 per cent per month | 
to 2 the rate of interest charged on small } 





| EEE he GenGaest5i6o 8 aess 1,851,614.88 
Miscellaneous internal loans made in the State. It has been 
MOO ciUss caine <3 2,255,717.42 | sent to the Senate, where a bill is pend- | 
Miscellaneous receipts 489,801.53 | ing which would reduce the rate to 8 per | 
Total ordinary receipts 6,328,468,94 | Cent per year. : 
Public debt receipts en ae # 356,000.00 Representative John L. T. Shaw charged | 
| Balance previous day ......... 609,853,142.94 | that New Hampshire people are being 


| oe “oppressed by this type of extortion,” and 


read from a security circular of qa small- 
loan company indicating that losses in| 


bu sie Vinee Ronee aba acum $616,537,611.88 
Expenditures 











General expenditures .. $4,864,884 .62 ’ 
Interest on public debt 255,193.18 re oe amounted to less than 1 per 
Refunds of receipts ... 244,423.05 i per annum. | 
WONG GOWAL 05.05 sseseness «s 9,159.41 | Alan M. Wilson, chairman of the Ju- | 
Operations in ‘special accounts — 1,052,108.74 | diciary Committee, contended that the) 
| — ervice certificate 16.4803) | small-loan companies could not exist on a} 
Civil-service retirement fund .. 21'424.69 | lesser interest charge than the 3 per cent | 
Investment of trust funds 367,213.81 | per month now legal. To pass the bill, | 


he declared, would have the result of 
driving the regulated small-loan business | 
out of the State and the return of the! 
unregulated “loan sharks.” ' 


| sepa 
| Total ordinary expenditures $6,830,857.81 
| Other public debt expenditures 14,519,675.00 
| Balance today ...........sse0- 595,187,079.07 
| Total $616,537,611.88 
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Federal Reserve © 
Member Banks 
Report Condition 


Weekly Declines Occur in 
Loans and Investments, 
Net Demand Deposits and 

. Government Deposits 


The Federal Reserve Board's condition 
statement of weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities on March 25, which 
was made public March 30, shows de- 
creases for the week of $65,000,000 in loans 
and investments, $92,000,000 in net de- 
mand deposits and $114,000,000 in Gove 
ernment deposits, and increases of $29,- 
000,000 in time deposits and $8,000,000 in 
borrowings from Federal reserve banks. 

Loans on securities increased $28,000,000 
at reporting banks in the New York dis* 
trict, and declined $23,000,000 in the Chi- 
cago district and $16,000,000 at all re- 
porting banks. ‘ 

Hojdings of United States Government 
securities declined $58,000,000 at report- 
ing banks in the New York district and 
increased $18,000,000 in the Philadelphia 
district, all reporting banks showing a 
net reduction of $46,000,000. Holdings of 
other securities increased $15,000,000 in 
the New York district, $6,000,000 in the 
Philadelphia district and $29,000,000 at al? 
reporting banks. 

Borrowings of weekly reporting member 
banks from Federal reserve banks aggre= 
gated $35,000,000 on March 25, the prin- 
cipal change for the week being an in- 
crease of $11,000,000 at the Federal Ree 
serve Bank of San Francisco. 

(Principal resources and liabilities 
of weekly reporting member banks 
in each Federal reserve district on 
March 25, as made public by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board March 30 are 
shown in tabulation at the bottom of 
this page.) 














REAL 


SIKORSKY 


BARGAIN! 


Sikorsky 8-38. For sale at big sacrifice 
owing to change in plans of large manu- 
facturing concern, Has had exceptional 
care, about 225 air hours. Engine just 
overhauled. Luxurious finish of cabin in- 
terior, many late extra instruments. Can 
be seen in Chicago. Price and complete 
details will be sent promptly on applica- 
tion. Must sell quickly and no reasonable 
offer refused. Address M. N. ©., care of 
The United States Daily. 
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NINETEENTH 


| GENERAL OFFICES, 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


To THE STocKHOLDERS: Your Directors submit herewith Consolidated 
Income and Surplus Account for the year 1930, together with Con- 
solidated Balance Sheet as of December 31, 1930, with the Auditors’ 
certificate attached. 

The Net Income for the year, including Foreign Subsidiaries, before 
deducting Federal Taxes, but after providing for full Depreciation 
($1,790,887.87), Development and Patent Expenses ($835,004.09), and 
Interest ($182,609.26), was $8,157,816.52, compared with 7,445,966.56 for 
the year 1929, being an increase of $711,849.96 

After deducting estimated Federal Taxes, the Net Income was 
$11.53 per share on 637,954 shares outstanding December 31, 1930, com- 

ared with $10.51 per share for the year 1929, based on a like num- 

r of shares, being an increase of $1.02 per share. The Net Income 
per — for 1929, based on 607,576 shares actually outstanding at 
the end of that year, was $11.03. 


able securities at the 


In November, 1930, 


were paid during the 


(Including domestic and Canadian subsidiary compa 




















ASSETS LIABILITIES 
| CURRENT: ; 
MME ooh osc a kaha caer .  $3,367,503.84 CURRENT: 
U. S. Treasury Certificates... 1,000,000.00 Accounts, Payable, Accrued 
- 04.907 209.86 TtOMs, C66. ...cccccccccccece $1,036,350.05 
Notes Receivable ..........+ 4,252.4 Dividend Payable January 10 
Accounts ReceiPable ........ $3,601,126.87 at ra co ie one.nse se 
hoe: ae 327,345.62 Accrued Interest on Bonds.. 89,640.00 
| so -—s« 273,781.25 Federal Taxes (estimated) .. 810,981.72 
| Inventories (at cost or ——————_ $2,893,302.27 
) DD ceenveaeeasavsanannnee 3,112,232.79 Bonpep INDEBTEDNESS: 
—————— _ $10,757,770.28 | 
| SINKING FunpD: | Computing-Tabulating - Re- 
| Cash in hands of Trustees cording Co. Collateral Trust, 
| for Redemption of bonds | Sinking Fund Bonds, due 
called for payment........ 353.40 | MEL onc ccccccrececccsaccccee $7,000,000.00 
DEFERRED : | Less: Redeemed and Can- 
| Caeneetone aGraneed ania GUE Tarn cneaesaven kanes $4,012,000.00 
| men on unfilled orders, etc., 
| FRR PONOTUD. cccccccccccscece $259,670.85 Held in Treasury ........ ___ 1,000.00 Pree 
Prepaid Insurance, Taxes, Ss shatechahcatech 
ete. See cceie ei eae aiatasns 272,690.26 — 2,987,000.00 
—_—_—_—- 532,361.11 
INVESTMENTS: RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES. . 449,951.68 
Stock of International Busi- CaPiTaAL STOCK AND SURPLUS OF 
ness Machines Corporation Svussriary COMPANIES, not 
(3.290 GRAVES) 2.00. 0000000 $521,586.51 ME aceaceakOrs ceitaweane’e 96,702.85 
Securities of and advances 
to other companies includ- Decirarep Capita ($20,552,- 
ing Foreign Subsidiaries (at 885.00) aNpD Surp.us repre- 
SUED 2b Wa awsbeeetsacaneses $4,852,542.59 sented by 637,954 shares of 
| Add: Proportion undistrib- capital stock without par 
uted surplus and profit of siicatad te WHE. osc cnteneeenns eens 37,178,214.32 
Se Pare 7 . 
Foreign Subsidiaries A 7198 5,840,029.63 
—- 6,361,616.14 
| PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT: 
| Land and Buildings......... $2,307,651.05 
Less: Reserve for Deprecia- 
CD hadareceenke sabeynceune 640,404.25 
—————-_ $1,667,246.80 
Plant uipment and Rental 
Sanouines 24 pinned seeeuean eee $20,445,773.06 
Less: Reserve for Deprecia- 
MEUUL dbapeececcnseizsevesss 10,064,879.15 
10,380,893.91 
———————_ 12, 048,140.71 
PATENTS AND Goop-WILL..... $15,158,856.99 
Less: Reserve for Amortiza- 1,253,727.51 
BIO sovccecccccoecsnencerce 13,905,129.48 
Prcicasintacncessstitatd SSS 
$43,605,371.12 $43,605,371.12 
——————:: 
AUDITORS’ 
SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME, SURPLUS AND CAPITAL for the Year Ended December 31, 1930 CERTIFICATE 


Net Prorit oy Supsipiary COMPANIES, including Foreign, after writ- 
ing down inventories to cost* or market, whichever was lower, 
deducting maintenance and repairs to plants and equipment, pro- 
vision for doubtful accounts, the proportion of net profit appli- 
cable to unacquired shares and expenses of International Busi- 









ness Machines Corporation ......-.::-sereess hcktses bSae tees $10,966,317.74 
Less: Depreciation of plants, equipment and rental machines..... $1,790,887.87 
Development and oo =e anak dae tens Cane ee Nabe e ae 
ind AGE occcccccccccecseeceegeeneesoe 7 
Interest on bonded inde other ae 
Net INCOME BEFORE FEDERAL TAXES ...seccsercccnecceseseersesreres ° $8,157,816.52 
Deduct: Federal Taxes (estimated) .....+. , 800,000.00 


Ner Income arren Fepena, Taxes $7,357,816.52 


Deduct: Dividends as follows: 





(No. 60) ....$1.50 paid April 10, 1930......+++ eoevccccceseccccccs $956,364.00 

(No, 61)....$1.50 paid July 10, 956,467.50 

(No. 62)....$1.50 paid October 10, 956,493.00 

(No, 63)....$1.50 paid January 10, 956,530.50 
——————_ 3,825,855.00 
$3,531,961.52 
| Deduct: Amortization Of PAatent@ ....cecsseceecerreeeereenateenree 71,236.54 
D | GORPLUS FOR VEAR 1000 ..... 2c ccccdgrcsccccecccccccccsesegcesevorons $3,460,724.98 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS JANUARY 1, 1930. . 0.2.6.6. ccceneer ene eretenene 33,717, 489.34 


| DeccareD CaprraL ($20,552,885.00) anp Sure.us DecemsBer 31, 1930, 


represented by 637,954 shares of capital stock without par value.. $37,178,214.32 








} *Cost of finished and semi-finished products means cost to manufacturing company 








INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


Bw. ¥. 


Net Current Assets at the end of the year amounted to $7,864,268,01, 
compared with $7,879,918.50 at the close of 1929. 


Cash and market- 
end of the year totaled $4,367,503.84, compared 


with $3,505,209.93 at the end of 1929, being an increase of $862,293.91. 

During the year 1930 the company retired and cancelled bonds of 
a total par value of $235,500.00, which includes $145,000.00 par value 
of bonds held in the treasury at December 31, 1929. 


a stock dividend of 5% was authorized. The 


additional 31,898 shares called for by this stock dividend were issued 
January 10, 1931. Regular cash dividends at the rate of $1.50 quarterly. 


year 1930. 
By order of the Board of Directors, 
THOMAS J. WATSON, President 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET as of December 31, 1930 


nies) 





We have made a general audit of 

+ the books and accounts of the In- 
| TERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES Cor- 
PORATION and its Subsidiary Com- 
panies and have reviewed reports 

from the Foreign Subsidiaries, for 

the year ending December 31, 1930. 


We certify that the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet and Related Sum- 
mary of Consolidated Income, Sure 
plus and Capital presented herewith, 
are true exhibits of the accounts and 
that, in our opinion, they correctly 
set forth the financial condition of 
the INTERNATIONAL BusINESS Ma- 
CHINES CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARY 
Companigs as of December 31, 1930, 
and the results from operations for 
the period stated, 


Tue Avupit Company oF NEw YorE 


Ernest Wm. Bell, President 


New York, March 12, 1931. 
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HERBERT HOOVER 


President of the United States, 1929--- 
“Self government can succeed only through an in- 
structed electorate. 
lems of the nation become, the greater is the need 
for more and more advance instruction.” 


The more complex the prob- 
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‘Socialized Medicine’ Viewed 
As Present Day Trend + + : 





Tendency of Governments and Private 
Groups to Provide Medicat Care for Sick 
Discussed by Wisconsin Health Officer 





By DR. C. A. HARPER 
Health Officer, State of Wisconsin 


E terms “state medicine” and “socialized 

medicine” may be used synonymously 

inasmuch as the line of demarcation is 
not readily or easily drawn. Neither is 
either term well defined or well understood 
as to its far-reaching application. 

Suffice to say that socialization of medicine 
has had no general invitation by the medical 
profession to cross the threshold of organized 
medicine; its knocks have been unheeded and 
unwelecomed. It has met with almost uni- 
versal opposition by the physicians indivi- 
dually as well as by medical groups. 

In spite of this opposition 23 countries 
have some form of socialized medicine and 
17 other countries are giving it serious con- 
sideration. It now has invaded North Amer- 
ica so that our neighbors, British Columbia 
and Alberta, are succumbing. In the United 
States rfewspapers and magazine articles are 
numerous discussing the program and its 
possibilities. 

Organized medicine can no longer remain 
indifferent to the dangers confronting it. If 
the tide can not be stemmed by united ef- 
forts it certainly can be guided along rea- 
sonably acceptable channels with the hope 
that the medical profession will still retain 
its dignity, its scientific individuality, its 
competitive character and the vitally im- 
portant relationship now existing between 
doctor and patient. Indifference will not 
solve the problem. If the challenge is met 
and met squarely the problem should be 
solved in a manner satisfactory to organized 
medicine; holding intact the traditions of 
the medical profession, and destroy the am- 
munition of the agitators for general social- 
ized medicine. 

One of the primary functions of govern- 
ment is to consider the health and welfare of 
its .citizens. It is not strange, therefore, 
that with the evolution of government in 
many of its phases medicine should become 
involved and socialized medicine be one of 
the, Utopias to be tried out in this change. 

That there is developed general agitation 
towards socialized medicine is common 
knowledge to us all. Certain aspects of 
socialized medicine have been with us for 
a long time. Certain elements of our citizen- 
ship seattered throughout the country have 
become familiarized with its possibility and 
in many instances considering its probabili- 
ties as a whote. 

v 


During the 19 months the United States 
was engaged in the World War some 4,000,000 
became acquainted with the application of 
governmental medicine, many of whom are 
having medical care provided at the present 
time. ; 

Again certain life insurance companies are 
entering the field of preventive as well as 
partially curative medicine. Such procedure 
has been found to give about 100 per cent 
returns to these various companies on their 
investment. We have life extension institu- 
tions, health institutes, etc.. many of which 
are owned and operated by laymen socializing 
the doctors to give the necessary medical 
care and advice. 

Many industries have found it profitable 
and efficient to engage well qualified physi- 
cians to be in charge of the health and wel- 
fare of employes, various fraternal societies 
have a lodge physician. 

The care of the county indigents has fre- 
quently been assigned to the lowest bidder 
or these paupers have been pauperizing the 
medical profession to give gratuitously the 
necessary medical care. Over-zealous and 
sometimes misdirected social workers in 
various communities are pauperizing many of 








Meeting Problem 
Of Illiteracy in 
California 


B. 
=r 7 


V.. Kersey 
Director of Education, 
State of California 


HE national campaign in connection with 
the elimination of illiterates is going 
forward in a very definite way in the 

State of California. 

Coincident with the appointment of a state 
wide committee, representing all organiza- 
tions interested in the elimination of illiter- 
ates and in the study of responsibilities in 
connection with the problem, there has been 
initiated a program of education. Already 
in every city in the State of California there 
are maintained classes for illiterates. 

At the present time the State Department 
of Education is very*definitely planning a 
program which will determine the following: 


1. A definition of an illiterate. 

2. The location of illiterates in the State 
of California. 

3. The development of material which may 
be used in the instruction of illiterates. 


4. A program of teacher training which will 
provide an adequate number of trained in- 
structors so that the maximum amount of 
efficiency in accomplishing the mastery of 
English and the mastery of acquired attitudes 
of American life, will be developed. 


5. A program of organization arranged by 
the State Department of Education which 
lends to local communities an expert or- 
ganizer to promote and organize classes for 
illiterates, in order that there may be as 
little lost time and motion in establishing 
this work as possible. 

6. A cooperative relation with all organiza- 
tions interested in the improvement of social 
conditions among illiterate groups so that 
there will be less over-lapping and more uni- 
formity in the extension of instruction and 
service to these. people. 

7. A program of supervision which will aid 
in determining objectives and the accomplish- 
ment of those objectives in a state wide way. 

This involves a study of incoming and new 
population in the State and also involves the 
development of a program of accoynting 
which must be carried on in cooperation with 
employers and local community officers, where 
there are from time to time found large num- 
bers of itinerant illiterate employes. 





its citizens. Departments of health of neces- 
city occasionally come in for criticism in this 
respect. 

So from many avenues we see the earmarks 
c{ socialized medicine and rub elbows with 
some phase of the problem almost daily. 
Many physicians in rural communities are 
seeing their patients going to the medical 
centers for treatment and hospital care with 
but scanty consideration in many instances 
from the city man. To some of these rural 
men socialized medicine, as the wolf at the 
door continues to howl, is not without its 
charm. 

v 

It is probably not unnatural that these con- 
ditions have come upon us. The physician 
has been so much concerned about the wel- 
fare of his patients that he has given little 
vonsideration concerning the future of scien- 
tific medicine. The time has come, however, 
for an enlightened profession to set standards 
of sound public policy by being alert to the 
socialistic dangers to medicine and by unit- 
ing give aggressive opposition to its many 
undesirable phases and intelligent guidance 
to others. 

The London Times last August comment- 
ing upon panel practice in England states, 
“His (the physician’s) freedom to treat his 
patients: according to the dictates of his 
knowledge and experience is a doctor’s most 
valued and most valuable possession. To 
compel him to justify or explain the exercise 
of that freedom is to limit it in a way which 
may easily become dangerous to his patients.” 
The intelligent citizenship of this country 
will understand the dangers of socialized 
medicine if properly presented and will con- 
tinue to appreciate that the laborer is worthy 
of his hire. 


There should be no pauperization of medi- 
cine any more than pauperization of the 
merchant, grocer and druggist. There are 
undoubtedly many angles from which these 
various problems can be given consideration. 
It is not within the power of one man or 
in a single group of men in the field of medi- 
cine to outline the fundamental policies of 
procedure. Many States are giving active 
consideration to existing conditions. The 
procedure for meeting the situation will un- 
daoubtedly differ in certain aspects in the 
different States depending on the method of 
procedure that has been carried into effect 
these many years in the handling of certain 
types of dependent people as far as medical 
care is concerned. 

It would appear, therefore, that one of the 
first steps towards the prevention of general- 
ized social medicine would be for each 
country medical society to select a committee 
to study the problem in all its aspects. This 
committee may be called a public relations 
committee. Great care should be exercised 
in the selection of the personnel of such 
committee. 

The duties of this committee will be to 
work out a procedure as to an educational 
program. It will also make contact with 
public officials and various welfare agencies. 
It will interest itself in community problems 
especially pertaining to health and general 
welfare. It will bring the entire medical 
profession in as a part of the body politic. It 
will help solve many of the minor problems 
that are agitating local governing officials 
and by finding a proper solution to the minor 
problems undoubtedly the larger and vital 
problems will be held in abeyance or en- 
tirely eliminated. It will be able to guide 
legislation in both community and State. 
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Its first application of procedure should be 
simple and fundamental and probably should 
concern itself with solving the medical care 
of the indigent by an official county system 
working with the county medical society, 
thereby reducing in number the 900 official 
units that are concerned with the indigent 
problem to 71 units. ‘ 


Social agencies should be given that aid 
and assistance that may be compatible to 
meet existing conditions and be guided by 
this public relations committee. The ob- 
jectives of the health department in the 
larger communities should be better under- 
stood and a plan for closer cooperation should 
be made manifest. The known scientific pre- 
ventive procedure should be handled in the 
main as a community problem and not left 
entirely to the individual family and the 
family physician, 

For a century vaccination against small- 
pox has been known, but in its general appli- 
cation little advance has been made. Toxin 
antitoxin could be similarly classified. The 
monetary consideration is minor no matter 
how these problems are handled when com- 
pared to its effect in abating the tendency to 
socialization of medicine. 


The principle should be well established 
that the medical profession is to be paid for 
services rendered. Whatever the sum may 
be is secondary to the establishment of the 
fundamental principle in the minds of the 
governing body and the citizenship as a whole 
that the medical profession should not be 
pauperized and, lastly by education and co- 
operation take care of the devotees of the 
health institutes at home and let the $15 
or $25 annually paid by individuals, jingle 
in your own pockets rather than by turning 
over to one of the major factors that is 
practicing and advocating socialized medi- 
cine. 
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It may be said that these suggestions are 
an argument. for the. socialization of medi- 
cine. Such, however, is not the fact. It is 
simply an argument for the proper organiza- 
tion of social medicine that already exists. 
In view of the fact that it is estiniated that 
70 per cent, of our citizenship does not get 
the proper medical care at the time it is 
needed, we must admit, if this be true, that 
something is wrong with the present system. 

It would not appear; however, that gen- 
eral socialization of medicine would be the 
remedy. The remedy appears to be in the 
education of the public to the value of proper 
medical care at the proper» time whether it 
be preventive or curative medicine. Organ- 
ized medicine and all of its subdivisions must 
assume this responsibility if it is to main- 
tain its independence. I believe the county 
units, backed by the State and national so- 
cieties, hold the main key to the situation. 





Topical Survey of Federal Government 





HELPING BUSINESS MEN 
MARKET THEIR PRODUCTS 


Nature of Information Provided by Federal Government’s 
Census of Manufactures Outlined by Specialist 








In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 
places in the administrative organization. The present series deals with Sta- 


By LEVERNE BEALES 


Chief Statistician for Manufactures, Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce 


tistical Research. 


ITH most business ventures now be- 
W ing pursued on narrow margins of 

profit, economic life and business 
dealings are more and more being de- 
termined by precise findings. Ours is 
the age of the concrete and realistic, 
rather than the abstract and the meta- 
physical. We are no longer content to 
conjure up an “economic man” and to 
postulate his reactions under all condi- 
tions. 

v 


Economic and social phenomena have 
their explanation in economic and so- 
cial practices and usages, and we are 
able to determine their causes and ef- 
fects, as well as to suggest methods of 
changing them or avoiding their conse- 
quences, by a study of facts. Many of 
these may be expressed numerically and 
studied statistically. But it is acknowl- 
edged that the statistical is only one 
approach to the understanding of a 
problem. Too much faith can be placed 
in the efficacy of statistics to “prove 
things.” Reasoning from other angles 
than the statistical is necessary. Sta- 
tistics, even when compiled accurately, 
though often absolutely necessary for a 
complete solution of the problem, do not 
in themselves provide that solution, but 
are to be used in conjunction with evi- 
dences of other kinds. 


With the growth of the use of statis- 
tics in economic and business life, there 
also has arisen a growing demand for 
better data. This is particularly notice- 
able at the Census Bureau, where de- 
mands for improved business data are 
continually being lodged. It also is ap- 
parent from the abandonment of many 
crude methods previously used in sta- 
tistical computations. 


In the past it has been the custom 
frequently to use the sales of various 
articles as indicia of potential demand, 
without even reducing the sales to a per 
capita basis. In measuring the poten- 
tial market for an individual commod- 
ity all the special factors that affect the 
sale of the commodity should be deter- 
mined. General buying power may be 
one of these factors. Studies of the vol- 
ume of sales of gasoline in different sec- 
tions of the country show that this vol- 
ume correlates closely with a composite 
index consisting of the number of auto- 
mobiles per thousand of population, the 
general buying power, the percentage of 
commercial vehicles, and the length of 
the driving season. 


One of the most important uses of the 
information gathered in the recent Cen- 
suses of Manufactures and Distribution 
probably will be made in the study of 
market areas. Such an area may be a 
political unit—a city, county, or State— 
or an economic unit, as a metropolitan 
or industrial district, a region in which 
the central city exercises a definite and 
predominating influence. The delimita- 
tion of the area may be determined 
from the standpoint of retail, or whole- 
sale, or of industrial sales, depending 
upon the purposes to which the survey 
of the area is to be applied. 


v 

True economic areas are not geom- 
etrical and cannot be laid out with com- 
pass or ruler; neither do they adhere 
closely to State boundary lines. Here- 
tofore, no statisfics of manufactures in 
which figures were given for individual 
. industries have been compiled for areas 
other than the United States as a whole, 
the States, and the large cities, but in 
the current Census of Manufactures an 
effort is being made to provide figures 
which will be readily available for local- 
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ized statistical studies by making tabu- 
lations for “industrial areas.” 

In addition to the reports along the 
lines of those formerly published, the 
Census of Manufactures will issue re- 
ports for individual industries in “‘areas 
of major industrial concentration,” each 
comprising an important industrial city, 
the county in which it is located, and in 
most cases one or more adjoining coun- 
ties. Some of these areas cross State 
lines. 

A report giving statistics for indi- 
vidual industries will also be issued 
for each county in which 10,000 wage 
earners or more are employed, whether 
situated within or outside a major in- 
dustrial area. All other counties, with 
a few exceptions, are combined in 
groups known as “minor industrial 
areas,” averaging about 15,000 wage 
earners each, for which individual in- 
dustry reports will be issued. In order 
to provide comparisons with the figures 
for earlier years, reports for individual 
industries are to be prepared for those 
industrially important cities for which 
similar statistics were published in the 
Biennial Census Report for 1927. 

With special reports for industrial 
areas to supplement all the detailed 
manufactures, statistics published for 
the United States as a whole and for 
the States, it is believed that all avail- 
able information needed by business 
men generally in the study of their 
problems, and particularly their mar- 
keting problems, will. be provided. 

_The publication of the preliminary se- 

ries of reports for individual industries, 
for the United States as a whole, was 
completed Dec. 31, 1930. This is the 
first time in the history of the Census 
Bureau that this entire series of reports 
has been published within the year in 
which the canvass was made; but if all 
manufacturers had made their returns 
as promptly and accurately as some of 
them did, the dates of publication would 
have been advanced at least three 
months, and possibly as much as six 
months in some cases. 


VS;ARLY in funuber a@ summary by 
States will be issued, and this will be 
followed by a series of State summaries, 
each giving totals for all manufacturing 
industries (but not for individual indus- 
tries) for counties and cities. A month 
or two later the Bureau will begin the 
publication of two series of condensed 
reports, in the form of printed pam- 
phlets, one series for industries and the 
other for States. These reports will pre- 
sent the basic or fundamental statis- 
tics—those which are in greatest de- 
mand. 
_ Several months later, beginning some 
time after July 1, a second series for 
industries and a second series for States 
will be issued. Each report in these se- 
ries will include the contents of the cor- 
responding report of the first series, to- 
gether with much additional matter, 
and will contain all the detailed infor- 
mation relating to the particular indus- 
try or the particular State, as the case 
may be, that will be compiled from the 
returns of the recent Census of Manu- 
factures. 

Ultimately these reports will be as- 
sembled into bound volumes, one con- 
taining the industry reports and the 
other the State reports. Another vol- 
ume will give detailed statistics for the 
United States as a whole, by industries 
and by States (but not by industries for 
individual States nor by States for in- 
dividual industries). An abstract sum- 
marizing the contents of the three vol- 
umes will complete the series of the re- 
= of the Census of Manufactures for 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of April 1, Starke M. Grogan, Chief Statistician, Statistics of States and 
Cities, Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, will discuss State and 


city statistics. 
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Enforcement of Traffic Laws 


Policies of California’s Highway Patrol 
By E. RAYMOND CATO 


Superintendent of the Highway Patrol, State of California 


TEADY, consistent enforcement of the 
traffic laws, unmarked by spasmodic 
“raids” and “campaigns,” is the policy 

we are striving to carry out in administer- 
ing the affairs of the California Highway 
Patrol. 

We have no sure-cure remedies or spe- 
cifics to offer as a solution of our traffic 
problems. We believe that as long as motor 
vehicles continue to run on the public high- 
ways we will have traffic problems. At best 
we can only hope to mitigate the evils that 
exist by studying these problems carefully 
and by giving the best that is in us toward 
making the highways safe. 

Therefore, we do the best we can, hopeful 
of receiving the cooperation of the motoring 
public, knowing that 90 per cent of the 
fight is to awaken the individual driver of 
a motor vehicle to a sense of his responsi- 
bility. 

Personally, I can see little merit in em- 
phasizing one kind of enforcement at the 
expense of another. We have a tremen- 
dous problem in headlight enforcement but 
we cannot devote all of our time to head- 
lights and let reckless and intoxicated driv- 
ers escape. A mixed program with officers 
on the alert for all types of violations is 
better, in my opinion. 

This does not mean that we ignore the 


headlight problem. We devote, one night a 
week to this work. It is my hope to be able 
to augment the various squads in time so 
that we may have sufficient men to keep a 
regular night patrol on duty all the time. 


There is a vast field for study by special- 
ists in the construction of lights. Nothing 
absolutely satisfactory has been evolved as 
yet but some one may find a way to keep 
headlights from getting out of adjustment 
so easily. When that day comes the prob- 
lem will have been solved to a large extent. 

It is our. policy to keep the major part 
of our forces on the main-traveled high- 
ways. We work on the theory that more 
men are needed where there is more travel. 

I do not agree with those who would re- 
move all speed restrictions from our laws 
and allow the motorists to run wild. I re- 
gard a maximum speed limit as absolutely 
essential. It is too important a matter to be 
left open for discussion as to what consti- 
tutes a safe speed and what does not. 

It is possible that some plan might be 
worked out by the Legislature whereby 
higher rates of speed than are now per- 
mitted might be allowed on the open road 
under some conditions. I do not know 
whether 40 miles an hour is the maximum 
that should be allowed but I know some 
maximum should be established. 


How State Aids Development 
Of Alabama’s Industrial Life - 





Manner in Which Activities of Various Pub- 
lic and Private Organizations Are Coordi- 


nated Described by Officer of State Board 





By THEODORE SWANN 


Vice Chairman, Industrial Development Board, State of Alabama 


HHE Alabama Industrial Development 
Board was created by the Legislature of 
1927 as the industrial section of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Industries. Its 
duty is defined as “to investigate and seek 
to ascertain the industrial possibilities of the 
State of Alabama and seek to secure the de- 
velopment of the same.” 

To this end there is appropriated $25,000 
annually from the State Treasury and by 
law all State departments are required to 
cooperate in furnishing assistance, reports, 
advice and information. We believe that it 
is this provision of cooperation, which has 
been absolutely whole-hearted in every de- 
partment, which is organizing Alabama into 
one solid front for development. The Gov- 
ernor is ex-officio chairman of this Board. 
The Commissioner of Agriculture and In- 
dustries is executive secretary. 
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When we began to organize the work of 
the Alabama Industrial Development Board 
we realized immediately that the task be- 
fore us was one too large for any one person, 
group of persons or single organization. It 
was rather a task for every person, every or- 
ganization and every interest in the State 
to cooperate and coordinate their efforts for 
the balanced development of Aalbama. 

In outlining the work for this Board it was 
our idea to bring to the State’s development 
program the same plan of procedure which 
we as business men have followed in our own 
corporations. That is, first to get a first- 
hand working knowledge of the various State 
departments, organizations and individuals 
whose activities would aid a sound develop- 
ment program and find out where we could 
fit in with their program and help to rein- 
force their efforts. Second to ascertain the 
facts about Alabama’s industrial develop- 
ment and its possibilities and to so establish 
and correlate these facts that they would be 
available to the inquirer and would bear the 
stamp of authoritative information. Third, 
to seek to organize the State as a whole into 
one solid front for progressive advancement 
and encourage each community in the State 
to initiate and follow through activities which 
no Board or no organization could do for 
each of them individually. Thus the Alabama 
Industrial Development Board is primarily a 
fact-finding body. 

Our first move in the preparation of these 
facts for presentation was the publication 
of a book on Alabama which treats of its 
population, geology, climate, soils, agricul- 
ture, mineral resources, transportation facili- 
ties and all other factors which might have 
a bearing on the industrial development of 
the State. We have made copies of this 
book available to every school in Alabama 
which can find use for it and have bound in 
permanent form a copy for every library in 
the State and the principal libraries of the 
United States. 

In the preparation of the material for this 
book we went to the various State depart- 
ments and authorities and the book as pub- 
lished today is a compilation and correlation 
of these facts as furnished us by these au- 
thorities. This Board has at no time at- 
tempted to speak with authority on any sub- 
ject which should naturally come within the 
province of a regularly established depart- 
ment in our State. It has rather attempted 
to establish these departments and institu- 
tions as fountain heads of authority from 
which the information about their particular 
line should naturally come. 
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For example, we feel that the Department 
of Education should speak on educational 
facilities; all agricultural information and 
recommendations should come from the 
State Department of Agriculture and Indus- 
tries and the Alabama Polytechnic Institute; 
information on minerals and geology should 
naturally come from the State Geological 
Survey; the State Chemist or the Geological 
Survey should be the authority for chemical 
analyses of water supplies; the State Health 
Department should be consulted in the estab- 
lishment of a food products industry which 
might affect the health of our people; and 
the Public Service Commission should be the 
authority on transportation facilities. 

In addition to this general survey, we now 
have under way a preliminary industrial sur- 
vey of each county in Alabama, an experi- 
enced location engineer's estimate of the in- 
dustrial possibilities of these counties. Over 
half of the 67 counties of Alabama have been 
covered and we hope to publish this com- 
plete report some time this year. Other 
studies of individual industries such as grap- 
hite, canning, papermaking and such indus- 
trial factors as climate, labor, health, etc., 
are additional items in the program. 

In the development of these industrial 
possibilities of Alabama we believe in a multi- 
plication of effort rather than a narrow cen- 
tralization. To this end we have fostered 
and encouraged the organization of such local 
development agencies as the Birmingham In- 
dustrial Board and industrial committees of 
chambers of commerce and service clubs in 
all parts of Alabama. To the local organiza- 
tions this Board brings its fact-finding and 
its cooperation of the State at large. And 
thus each community finds its own part in 
the program. 

In chemistry we have 1 term applied to a 
substance which hastens a chemical reaction 
without itself being a part of that reaction 
or affected by it. This substance is called a 
“catalyzer.” ..We are trying to make the 
Alabama Industrial Development Board 4 
“catalyzer” in the industrial and economic 
development of Alabama. We are not try- 
ing to supplant or hamper any regularly 
established agencies nor to create new agen- 
cies to do their work. We are rather trying 
to cooperate with and reinforce those agen- 
cies and make their efforts more effective as 
a part of the whole program. 
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Through the cooperation of the Governor 
in his executive position and ds ex-officio 
Chairman of this Board, we believe that 
Alabama has shown a leadership to all States 
in the United States in the cooperation and 
coordination of the departments of the State 
government working toward the development 
of the State. I know of no other State, for 
example, where the State Board of Agricul- 
ture and the State Industrial Board has held 
a joint meeting to work out a parallel pro- 


gram for thé development of agriculture and 
industries such as was held some months ago 
in Alabama at the call of Governor Graves. 

I know of no other State where there is 
a greater tendency to look to the educational 
institutions and authorities of the State for 
guidance in the development of sound agri- 
cultural, economic and industrial thought 
than we find in Alabama today. It is a 
cardinal principle of this Board to encourage 
this tendency. We believe that any develop- 
ment of an agricultural industry, for in- 
stance, should be founded on the cooperation 
and scientific information worked out by our 
own agricultural college at Auburn; any pro- 
gram of economic thought should have the 
benefit of the advice of our economists and 
educational leaders; any development of a 
mineral industry should be along lines laid 
out by our State Geological Survey; any de- 
velopment of forest industries should have 
the cooperation of our State Commission of 
Forestry. And we believe that local organi- 
zations should sponsor local industrial devel- 
opments. 


Numerous examples could be cited in which 
this coordination of efforts in Alabama has 
been manifested within the past year. An 
interesting example is the recent development 
of the campaign for a longer staple cotton 
which would more satisfactorily meet the 
needs of our own Alabama textile mills in 
which this Board is cooperating with the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. We found 
that the length of cotton staple in Alabama 
might soon directly affect the operation of 
our textile mills and the location of addi- 
tional mills in the State for manufacturing 
finer grades of material. This Board’s part 
in that campaign has been merely an effort 
to line up the textile interests, the bankers 
and other business and industrial interests 
affecting this problem, with our agricultural 
leaders. This Board does not pose as experts 
in farm relief but does attempt to bring to 
those working for the betterment of agricul- 
tural conditions the sympathies and coopera- 
tion of industrial interests which can help in 
that program. 
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Another example is the cooperation mani- 
fested by the University of Alabama and the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute with the 
United States Bureau of Standards in the 
establishment of a semi-commercial plant 
for the production of xylose, a nonfattening 
sugar, from cottonseed hull bran. These ex- 
periments are practically completed at Annis- 
ton, in building and equipment furnished by 
the Federal Phosphorus Company. This kind 
of research and fact-finding may not show 
profits immediately but we feel that such a 
program as this will ultimately work for the 
benefit of the State. 

These few examples are indicative of the 
program of the Board in its effort to fur- 
ther sound developments in Alabama. If we 
can ald each community in the State in de- 
veloping a consciousness of its own industrial 
possibilities and help them organize them- 
selves to take advantage of these possibilities, 
then we will have multiplied our efforts 
we 


Council on Child 
Welfare Formed 
In Kentucky 


y 
W. L. Nofcier 
Director, Kentucky Coun- 
cil of the White House 
Conference on Child 
Health and Protection 


~~ has taken the lead in setting 











or 


up a permanent council on child health 

and protection to carry forward in this 
State the many projects outlined by the re- 
cent White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. Dr. H. E. Bernard, 
National Director, announced that he was 
greatly pleased with the progress that the 
Kentucky planning committee has been 
making. The announcement of the full mem- 
bership will be made in a few days. 

The Kentucky Council has as its objec- 
tive a campaign of education on the rights 
and needs of children. At the closing ses- 
sion of the White House Conference, Miss 
Grace Abbott, chief of the Federal Children's 
Bureau, asked the conference members to 
pledge themselves to work harder and more 
intelligently for the health and protection of 
children. The Kentucky Council represents 
the effort of this State to fulfill that pledge. 

No political action is contemplated by the 
council and its membership will include all 
parties. Every existing agency will be 
utilized in an effort to bring home to the 
people of the State the rights of every child 
in the Commonwealth and the ways of 
achieving those rights. 

As a general statement of the objectives 
of the council, the planning committee 
adopted for Kentucky the children’s charter 
that had previously been adopted by the 
White House Conference. The charter pro- 
vides for the complete emancipation of the 
child, morally, spiritually and physically. Its 
20 points take up separate platforms and 
recommendations that include caring for the 
child's health from birth, through the home, 
school-room, in labor, and to make every- 
where available minimum protections of child 
health and welfare. 

The minimum protections set out include 
trained, full-time public health officials, with 
public health nurses, sanitary inspection and 
laboratory workers; available hospital beds, 
and full-time public welfare service for the 
relief, aid and guidance of children in special 
need due to poverty, misfortune, or behavior 
difficulties, and for the protection of children 
from abuse, neglect exploitation, or moral 
hazard. 

The Kentucky Council of the White House 
Conference for the Health and Protection of 
Children will include representatives of all 
state-wide organizations that are interested 
in child welfare. in any form. The council 
will have representative groups in each 
county of the State, who will be concerned 
with the immediate tasks of child care and 
protection. 
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